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Among  the  many  collections  in  the  Essex  Institute, 
probably  there  is  none  in  which  is  represented  the  primi¬ 
tive  craving  of  man  to  demonstrate  his  skill  in  workman¬ 
ship  more  than  in  the  display  of  silver.  For  centuries, 
man  has  delighted  to  fashion  articles,  not  only  for  general 
utility  but  for  adornment,  out  of  the  crude  metals  of  the 
earth  and  among  the  metals,  since  the  earliest  recorded 
historical  periods,  silver  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  the  highly  favored  among  craftsmen.  Even  before 
workings  in  gold  became  common,  the  silversmith  was 
known  and  the  efforts  of  his  labors  were  among  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  rich  and  royal.  For  that  reason  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  the  earliest  immigrants  to  America 
there  were  silversmiths  and  workers  in  fine  metals.  Essex 
County  has  been  highly  favored  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  her  silversmiths  and  the  Essex  Institute  is  fortunate  in 
holding  among  its  collections  some  very  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  these  early  smiths.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
just  where  to  start  in  a  short  article  on  the  silver  in  the 
Institute  and  space  does  not  permit  mentioning  more  than 
an  outstanding  few  of  the  works  of  art. 

Probably  from  the  standpoint  of  historic  value,  the 
tablespoon  fashioned  by  Paul  Revere,  better  know  to  the 
school  boy  as  the  hero  of  a  midnight  ride  than  as  a  worker 
in  metals,  is  noteworthy  and  the  silver  loving  cup  pre¬ 
sented  to  Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem  in  1749,  the  gift 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  one  of  the  charm¬ 
ing  pieces  which  always  attracts  attention.  It  was  made  by 
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William  Swan  of  Boston  and  bears  the  date  1749.  Pick- 
man,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Sir  William  Pepperrell, 
Baronet,^  played  an  important  part  in  the  events  which 
culminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire  in 
North  America.  A  silver  snuff  box  engraved  on  the 
bottom  “Sir  William  Pepperrell,  Baronet,  174^”  memo¬ 
rializes  this  important  event.  The  importance  of  the  fall 
of  Louisburg  is  emphasized  in  the  reception  given  to  Sir 
William  by  Salem  people  during  his  homeward  journey 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  Institute  has  a  silver 
can  made  by  William  Holmes,  a  Boston  silversmith,  in¬ 
scribed  “Louisburg,  June  17,  1745,”  beneath  a  cannon 
and  an  English  flag.  Strangely  enough,  this  was  just 
thirty  years  to  a  day  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
one  of  the  important  engagements  which  resulted  in  wrest¬ 
ing  the  vast  part  of  the  North  American  continent  from 
the  British,  and  this  can  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  silver  presented  to  the  Baronet  by  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

Revere’s  outstanding  competitor,  Benjamin  Burt,  the 
corpulent  patriot  whose  presence  was  felt  physically  as 
well  as  orally  in  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  in  Boston,  is  also  represented  in  the  collection  with 
a  porringer.^ 

The  Institute  collection,  for  the  sake  of  identification, 
may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  groups,  that  portion  made 
by  Essex  County  silversmiths  and  the  other  by  craftsmen 
from  outside  the  County  for  persons  who  lived  in  Essex 
County.  However,  in  several  instances,  the  names  of  the 
silversmiths  who  lived  outside  the  County  were  invariably 
connected  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  County.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  better  known  silversmiths  today 
was  John  Hull  of  Boston.  This  is  the  same  John  Hull 
who  became  the  mint  master  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

1  Pepperrell’s  Essex  County  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  married  Mary  Hirst,  daughter  of  Grove  Hirst  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall.  Lady  Pepperrell  was 
thus  a  grandniece  of  Major  Stephen  Sewall  of  Salem. 

2  Benjamin  Burt,  1729-1804,  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
Esther  Forbes’  “Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  in.”  The 
outstanding  characteristic  was  his  weight,  380  pounds.  Hannah 
Mather,  niece  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  also  mentions  him. 
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Colony  and  who  coined  the  Pine  Tree  Shillings.  As  is 
often  the  case,  a  man’s  fame  rests  upon  a  tradition  which 
usually  is  fabulous  and  so  does  John  Hull’s  for  he  is 
widely  known  as  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  given 
his  daughter  Hannah  her  weight  in  shillings  as  a  dowry 
upon  her  marriage  to  Samuel  Sewall  of  Newbury,  later 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  and  who  to  his  everlasting 
regret,  was  a  member  of  the  infamous  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  which  presided  over  the  witchcraft  trials  in 
1692.  There  is  at  least  one  example  of  Hull’s  work  in 
the  collection,  which  is  a  silver  spoon  with  a  slip  handle 
and  bears  Hull’s  identification.  On  the  face  of  the  handle 
very  near  the  top  are  the  initials  W  B  H,  William  and 
Hannah  Brown  who  were  married  in  1664.  Inasmuch  as 
Hull  died  in  1683,  one  may  get  some  idea  of  its  age  and 
value. 

John  Edwards  was  another  early  Boston  silversmith 
whose  work  is  represented  in  the  collection  in  at  least  four 
instances,  two  spoons,  a  cup  and  a  mug.  John  Edwards’ 
hall  mark  easily  identifies  his  work;  he  had  three,  one, 
crude  capitals  I  E,  in  plain  quatre  foil ;  another,  similar 
in  quatre  foil  with  four  projections,  the  second  Roman 
capital  I  E  in  two  semi-circles  with  two  projections  and 
the  third,  crude  capitals,  crown  with  a  fleur-de-lis  below 
in  a  shield.  John  Edwards’  son  Samuel,  who  also  carried 
on  the  business  in  Boston,  used  a  similar  mark  and  his 
work  is  also  represented  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

John  Edwards  is  further  represented  by  a  very  fine  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  silver  cup  with  two  handles  marked  with  a  P 
on  the  bottom,  the  wedding  gift  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah 
Perley  Putnam  of  Danvers,  1736.  Another  cup  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Perley  Putnam  wedding  service,  was 
made  by  G.  Hanners,  Boston. 

Quite  as  important  as  silversmiths  but  who  have  not 
been  as  historically  well  known  were  the  Moultons  of 
Newburyport,  who  through  successive  generations  created 
what  may  well  be  classed  the  Moulton  dynasty.  It  was 
founded  by  Joseph  Moulton,  (1680-1756)  first,  and  was 
successfully  carried  on  by  his  son,  grandson  and  other 
lineal  descendants  into  the  present  century.  Joseph  Moul¬ 
ton’s  hall  mark  was  a  palette  between  Roman  capitals  in  a 
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scallopped  rectangle  Roman  I  M.  There  is  one  fine  ex¬ 
ample  in  a  spoon  in  the  Institute  collection.  The  second 
Joseph  Moulton  used  a  similar  hall  mark,  the  only  differ* 
ence  being  that  the  initials  were  small  script  capitals  with 
a  cross  between  in  the  rectangle.  The  later  Moultons  ap¬ 
parently  ceased  to  use  the  initial  but  used  the  full  name, 
J.  Moulton,  about  1800.  There  is  one  good  example,  a 
tablespoon,  marked  in  this  way  that  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Michael  Little,  (Hannah  Leigh)  of  Newbury.  W.  P. 
Jones,  who  was  associated  with  the  Moultons  in  the  1880’s, 
is  represented  by  a  pictorial  spoon  bearing  the  date  1886, 
showing  the  Pearson-Leigh  House  on  Leigh’s  Hill,  New¬ 
bury. 

The  Moultons  are  one  of  the  very  few  families  which 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  same  line  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  the  late  William  Moulton  of  Moulton  and 
Lunt,  Newburyi)ort  jewelers,  being  remembered  by  many 
of  the  present  day.  All  of  these  successive  generations  of 
Moultons  lived  and  died  in  Newbury  or  Newburvport  with 
the  exception  of  William,®  the  son  of  the  first  and  father 
of  the  second  Joseph,  who  became  interested  in  the  Ohio 
Company  and  in  1788  went  with  the  Cutler  Expedition 
to  Marietta.  He  and  his  wife,  son  Enoch  and  daughters 
Anna  and  Lydia  are  mentioned  as  refugees  in  an  Indian 
raid  by  S.  P.  Hildreth  in  1791.  Moulton  was  then  70  and 
came  out  of  his  house  to  seek  refuge  from  the  redskins 
in  the  Fort  with  his  leather  apron  full  of  old  goldsmith’s 
tools  and  tobacco.  His  daughter  Anna  married  Dr.  J osiah 
Hart,  one  of  the  early  physicians  of  Marietta  and  his 
daughter  Lydia  married  Dr.  Leonard,  an  English  surgeon 
of  great  eccentricity. 

It  probably  would  be  quite  a  revelation  to  know  how 
few  people  today  know  what  a  porringer  is  and  the  several 
porringers  in  the  Institute  always  attract  attention.  Two 
are  by  Jeffrey  Lang,  a  Salem  smith,  (1707-1758),  marked 
I-LANG,  small  shaded  Roman  capitals  in  a  long  oval. 
One  of  these  belonged  to  Ann  Fawcett  Grafton  Fenno 
Dow,  grandmother  of  Frank  Preston  Dow  and  the  other 

3  Moulton  Genealogy,  Henry  W.  Moulton,  p.  270.  Also  “Old 
Essex  as  a  Factor  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Great  Northwest,”  by 
Bussell  Leigh  Jackson  in  Americana,  Vol.  9,  p.  987. 
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belonged  to  Lois  Ome.*  Thomas  Edwards,  Boston,  1701- 
1755,  is  represented  by  a  porringer  which  is  marked  “gift 
of  Mrs.  Rachel  Barnard  to  Mrs.  Rachel  Ward,  1736,”  and 
which  came  to  the  Institute  from  the  estate  of  George  B. 
Farrington. 

Edward  Winslow,  another  Boston  silversmith,  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  a  third  porringer,  which  also  probably  belong^ 
to  the  Orne  family.  These  came  in  with  the  Edwards 
spoon  previously  mentioned  in  the  Lee  Collection.  For 
the  edification  of  the  uninformed,  a  porringer  was  nothing 
more  than  a  deep  plate  with  one  or  two  handles  from 
which  one  ate  porridge.  Today,  they  would  make  ample 
soup  plates  and  if  one  wished  to  drink  from  them,  the 
handle  would  be  quite  useful. 

The  Church  silver  in  the  collection  is  not  extensive  but 
there  is  one  outstanding  set,  a  part  of  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Hamilton  Congregational  Church,  which 
includes  two  beakers,  one  the  gift  of  Capt.  Daniel  Rindge 
and  the  other  the  gift  of  John  and  Martha  Thompson,  both 
to  what  was  then  the  Third  Church  of  Ipswich.  There  is 
another  beaker  although  apparently  not  a  part  of  the 
Communion  Service,  which  was  made  by  Joseph  Hall,  an 
Albany  silversmith,  in  1781.  and  also  two  other  beakers 
which  are  inscribed  J  S  1800  and  J.  Silver  1800.®  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Silver  bought  these  beakers  for  use  in  his 
family  because  so  many  glasses  were  being  broken. 

There  is  also  a  flagon  which  is  part  of  this  same 
service  made  by  Reed  and  Barton  and  given  to  the  Church 
in  1877  by  Gail  Hamilton  in  memory  of  her  mother.® 

The  Wenham  Congregational  Church  Communion  sil¬ 
ver  which  is  deposited  with  the  Essex  Institute  includes 
two  flagons  of  Sheffield  plate  made  by  Israel  Trask  of 
Beverly  in  1847 ;  six  cups  were  given  by  Capt.  Edmund 
Kimball  in  1827  and  a  Commimion  basket,  a  gift  of  the 
Juvenile  Society  in  1843. 

4  Lois  Orne  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Lois  (Pick¬ 
ering)  Ome.  She  married  Thomas  Lee. 

5  James  Silver  of  Salem  married  Susannah  Howard  of 
Danvers  in  1793. 

6  Gail  Hamilton  (Mary  Abigail  Dodge)  was  a  daughter  of 
James  Brown  and  Hannah  (Stan wood)  Dodge.  She  is  beat  re¬ 
membered  as  being  coeditor  with  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy 
Larcom  of  “Our  Young  Folks.” 
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The  Salem  Communion  silver  is  represented  in  three 
pieces,  one  a  Sheffield  plate  dish  used  for  the  Communion 
bread  in  the  Branch  Church,  (the  Old  Howard  Street 
Church),  and  a  ladle  with  a  perforated  bowl  which  was 
used  to  remove  flies  from  the  Communion  wine,  made  by 
Jabez  Baldwin  in  1810.  Both  were  gifts  of  Catherine  M. 
Gray. 

There  is  also  a  covered  Communion  dish  presented  to 
St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church  of  Salem  by  the  members  in 
1818. 

A  knife  and  fork  which  attract  considerable  attention 
because  of  its  owner,  was  once  the  property  of  Dr.  Edward 
Augustus  Holyoke,  the  famed  centenarian,  as  well  as  a 
silver  casket  made  in  Amsterdam  in  1660,  for  the  family 
of  Thomas  Tappan  of  Newburyport. 

Armorial  silver,  while  not  highly  featured  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  is  not  noticeably  lacking.  One  very  fine  can  made 
by  John  Heard,  bears  the  Simpson  coat  of  arms  and  there 
are  two  cans  which  bear  the  Pickman  arms,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  William  and  Elizabeth  Pickman. 

The  early  silversmith  had  a  very  interesting  way  of 
adorning  some  very  ordinary  utilitarian  products  with  the 
beauty  of  his  craftsmanship  and  this  is  distinctly  notice¬ 
able  in  the  nutmeg  grater  which  Joseph  Hiller  of  Salem, 
made.  At  first  glance,  it  somewhat  resembles  a  covered 
chalice  but  strangely  enough,  the  top  lifts  back  and  the 
sides  separate  and  from  the  inside  appears  a  nutmeg 
grater. 

Snuff  boxes  and  patch  boxes  were  common  in  the 
boudoirs  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  among  the 
former  is  one  that  belonged  to  Rebecca  Cabot,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lee,  and  of  the  latter,  there  is  one  that 
was  used  by  Sarah  Perley  who  married  Jonathan  Putnam 
of  Danvers,  1736,  lent  by  Mrs.  Perley  Putnam.  A  third 
belonged  to  Mehitabel  Parkman  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  Reverend  George  Curwen.’^ 

Two  18th  century  vases  are  interesting  as  they  are  of 
Italian  make  and  bear  the  Papal  Arms  and  the  Shield, 

7  Kev.  George  Curwen  was  the  father  of  Capt.  Samuel  Cur- 
wen,  author  and  Royalist.  Capt.  Curwen  played  an  important 
part  in  the  New  England  expedition  against  Louishurg. 
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1  HULL  SPOON 

M  Earliest  example  in  the  Institute  Collection  made  by  the  famous  mintmaster, 

’I  John  Hull  of  Boston,  about  1664  for  William  and  Hannah  Brown  of  Salem. 
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and  were  lent  by  Henry  W.  Belknap.  These  rank  with 
the  Persian  rose-water  sprinklers  as  examples  of  foreign 
make.  Another  foreign  example  is  the  Sheffield  tankard, 
formerly  in  the  Edward  Norris  Family  and  lent  hy  Henry 
L.  Colby. 

There  are  two  outstanding. sets  which  are  reminiscent 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  which  came  in 
to  Salem  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago ;  one  is  a  pitcher 
and  cups  presented  to  John  Kinsman,  superintendent  of 
the  railroad  hy  friends  iu  1851 ;  the  other,  six  cups,  was 
presented  to  George  E.  Goldthwaite  by  passengers  of  the 
railroad  the  following  year. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  entire  collection  would  he 
omitted  if  no  mention  were  made  of  the  silver  toys  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Anstiss  Howard  and  lent  by  Elizabeth 
Howard  McDuffie.  These  nmnher  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more  and  include  all  sorts  of  household  furniture  as 
well  as  cutlery  and  collectors  of  miniature  toys  will  find 
a  great  deal  in  this  set  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  unique. 

Included  in  the  Institute  silver  are  several  very  fine 
pieces  which  are  on  display  in  the  Pingree  House,  which  is 
part  of  the  Institute  property.  Among  them  are  six  cups 
made  hy  Moulton  of  Newburyport;  two  of  them  probably 
belonged  to  Jacob  Crowninshield,  one  time  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  all  came  from  the  Benjamin  Barstow  estate 
as  the  gift  of  Miss  Miriam  Shaw  and  Francis  Shaw,  Jr. 
Also  belonging  to  the  Barstow  estate  is  a  solid  silver  tea 
'  set  made  by  Gordon  of  New  York  and  was  the  wedding 
gift  of  James  Dunlap  and  Sally  Stone,  who  were  married 
in  1793,  and  consists  of  a  slop-bowl,  tea  pot,  creamer,  tea 
caddy  and  sugar  bowl  with  cover.  All  are  marked  with 
crest.  This  was  also  a  gift  of  Miss  Shaw  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

Several  of  the  candlesticks  are  also  worthy  of  mention; 
one  is  a  Sheffield  plated  pair,  eleven  inches  tall,  Adam 
design  with  fluted,  beaded  and  acanthus  motifs  of  the 
period  of  George  the  Third.  These  were  handed  down 
from  the  Gibbs  family  of  Salem  and  came  as  the  gift  of 
William  Aldrich.  There  are  also  two  handsome  plated 
candlesticks  lent  by  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  Esq. 

While  the  Institute  collection  of  silver  is  not  extensive, 
there  are  many  interesting  pieces  and  several  makers  of 
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outstanding  reputation  or  historical  prominenqp  are  rep¬ 
resented.  There  is  ample  opportunity  to  increase  the  col¬ 
lection  and  particular  attention  is  being  paid  to  Essex 
County  makers  who  were  numerous  and  unusually  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  quality  of  their  workmanship. 


CONTRACT  OF  BENJAMIN  PEARSON  TO  SET 
UP  A  CORN  MILL,  IN  NEWBURY 


Enow  all  men  by  these  present  that  whereas  Henry 
Short  of  Newbury  in  the  County  of  Essex  hath  given  unto 
me  Benjamin  Pearson  of  Newbury  aforesaid  an  obligasion 
to  pay  unto  me  fourteen  pounds  in  money  as  in  obliga¬ 
sion  bearing  equall  date  heer  with  Know  ye  that  I  the 
said  Benjamin  Pearson  do  heerby  oblige  myself  my  heyrs 
exect"  and  adminis”  to  Provide  for  him  ye  s^  Short  a 
good  water  wheele  Coggwheele  &  trundle  head  suitable  for 
his  the  said  Shorts  Come  Mill  in  Newbury  &  ye  same  & 
every  part  of  mning  Gears  to  finish  compleat  &  putt 
unto  said  mill  fitt  for  Grinding  come  w®**  said  work  to  be 
finished  by  me  between  this  &  the  fiveteenth  day  of  June 
next  ensuing,  ye  s^  Short  to  provid  Coggs  &  rounds  Ruff 
for  sd  work  &  boards  for  fioatts  for  s’*  mning  Gears  by 
water  from  M'  Burners  Landing  place,  being  seasonably 
brought  thither  by  me  &  I  to  be  present  &  help  load  s** 
Gears  &  unload  y^  In  wittness  whereof  I  the  s^  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pearson  have  herto  set  my  hand  &  seale  this  15^ 
day  of  May  Ano  Domi  1705 
Signed  sealed  &  delv”* 
in  prs'*  of 
John  Dummer 

Benj“  Pearson 

Sarah  Dummer 

— Essex  Institute,  Coffin  Mss..  1677-1777,  p.  36. 
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EDWAED  PAYSON^  CROWELL— AN  ESSEX  BOY 


By  Jane  C.  Ceowell,  His  Daitghtee 


The  Crowell  family  is  of  English  stock.  Proof  is  not 
absolute  but  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
name  of  the  family  was  in  the  beginning  Crowe  and  that 
the  family  originated  in  Coventry,  Warwickshire.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  family  of  that  name, 
or  part  of  the  family,  crossed  from  Coventry,  to  what  is 
now  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  having  the  forethought  not 
to  rush  over  in  1620,  on  the  overcrowded  deck  of  the  May¬ 
flower.  After  a  lapse  of  some  years,  some  of  these  Crowes 
went,  or,  shall  I  say,  flew,  further  north  along  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  coast  and  settled  in  Salem,  which  thereafter  was 
the  stamping  ground  of  the  Crowells.  There  is  a  legend  in 
our  branch  and  also  in  other  branches,  that  the  name  was 
originally  neither  Crowe  nor  Crowell,  but  Cromwell,  and 
that  some  one  or  ones  of  that  name,  crossing  from  Old 
England  to  New  England,  dropped  the  “M”  overboard, 
not  wishing  to  be  hampered  by  such  an  ancestor  as  Oliver. 
But  probably  this  is  a  myth,  for  there  are  no  proofs. 

Edward  Payson  Crowell’s  great  grandfather  was 
Samuel,  who  lived,  when  on  shore,  in  Salem,  but  who 
spent  most  of  the  time  at  sea.  His  wife,  one  Mary  Pease, 
of  Andover,  often  accompanied  him.  Their  son,  Samuel, 
Junior,  was  also  a  sea  captain.  He  commanded  a  priva¬ 
teer,  the  Greyhound,  during  the  Revolution  and  after  the 
war  became  master  of  a  merchant  ship,  sailing  for  cargoes 
to  the  Far  East,  and  was  lost  with  his  ship  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  about  1810.  He  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Woodbury, 
of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  left  two  children,  Robert  and 
Louisa ;  and  also  lost  three  sons  who  followed  the  sea.  One 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  sea ;  one  went  down  with  his  ship 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Central  America ;  and  the  third 
was  drowned  in  Salem  Harbor.  We,  of  my  generation, 
who  loved  the  sea  intensely,  like  to  think  that  some  of  the 
blood  of  our  sea-going  ancestors  filtered  down  through  the 
years  into  our  veins. 

Robert  Crowell  was  born  in  Salem  and  received  his 
early  schooling  there.  He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
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in  1811,  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  studied  theology 
and  had  one  and  only  one  pastorate,  serving  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  from  his  installa¬ 
tion  in  1815,  until  his  death  in  1855.  Essex  is  a  little 
village  at  the  head  of  the  Essex  river  about  twelve  miles 
north  of  Salem,  Ship  building  flourished  here  for  many 
years,  waned  and  is  now  sporadic,  except  for  the  impetus 
given  it  in  the  war  effort.  If  you  come  into  Essex  over 
the  causeway  from  West  Gloucester,  it  might  be  your 
privilege  to  see  a  ship  glide  gently  off  the  ways  into  the 
water,  a  beautiful  sight. 

Robert  Crowell  married  Hannah  Choate,  of  Essex, 
fifth  in  direct  line  from  John,  the  first  Choate  coming 
from  England  to  settle  in  America.  John  came  in  1643, 
from  County  Essex,  England,  to  Chebacco,  Massachusetts, 
which  later  became  Essex.  Hannah’s  father,  David 
Choate,  was  a  farmer,  prominent  in  church  and  town 
affairs.  When  her  father  died,  her  oldest  brother  David 
was  needed  at  home,  so  that  he  could  not  go  to  college,  but 
he  did  attend  Atkinson  (K.  H.)  Academy.  Had  he  had 
more  advantages,  he  would  probably  have  gone  far.  He 
did,  however,  teach  the  village  school  for  many  years  and 
his  teaching  ability  was  known  outside  the  place.  Boys 
were  sometimes  sent  from  a  distance  to  live  in  his  family 
so  as  to  be  under  his  tutelage.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Mary  Lyon,  helped  advise  her  in  the  Mt.  Holyoke  project 
and  was  a  trustee  of  the  Seminary,  1836-1843.  He  was  a 
representative  in  the  Legislature,  1839-1841.  Hannah 
Choate’s  brother,  Rufus  Choate,  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth,  studied  law  and  became  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
Boston.  Her  family  must  have  been  very  fond  of  Hannah, 
for  they  evidently  did  not  want  to  let  her  go  far  from 
home.  After  her  marriage  her  father  built  an  addition 
to  the  Choate  homestead  which  the  Crowells  bought  and 
he  also  bequeathed  to  her,  his  “side-door  for  her  front 
door,  the  room  beyond  it,  and  the  bedroom  above  the  lat¬ 
ter.”  There  in  this  apartment,  Edward  Payson  Crowell 
was  born,  September  7th,  1830. 

To  digress,  before  we  get  too  far  away  from  John 
Choate,  there  is  a  story  in  connection  with  the  chest  owned 
by  him,  which  we  think  rather  interesting.  After  passing 
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through  five  generations  it  fell  to  my  second  cousin  Agnes 
Choate,  Mrs.  Wonson,  the  only  one  of  the  sixth  generation 
living  in  Essex  the  year  round.  She  was  not  over  keen 
about  antiques,  but  she  thought  it  a  good  receptacle  for 
her  blankets  during  the  summer.  So  it  was  used  for  this 
purpose  and  kept  in  the  attic.  About  five  years  ago  an 
antique  dealer  came  to  the  house.  She  took  him  to  the 
attic  and  showed  him  the  chest,  telling  him  its  age  and 
history  and  associations.  He  looked  it  over  carefully  and 
said:  “It  is  really  a  handsome  piece  of  workmanship.” 
Then  he  looked  at  her  seriously  and  said,  “Mrs.  Wonson, 
you  may  not  know  it,  but  that  is  a  valuable  antique  be¬ 
cause  of  what  you  have  told  me  and  because  it  is  in  such 
good  condition,  I  can’t  honestly  offer  you  less  than  $1500. 
Do  you  want  to  sell  ?” 

Agnes  almost  gasped!  Such  a  sum  would  be  most 
acceptable.  Then  she  had  a  qualm.  Perhaps  she  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  generation.  He  saw  her 
hesitate  and  said,  “I  am  going  to  one  or  two  other  houses 
near  by,  but  will  come  back  in  less  than  an  hour  to  learn 
your  decision.”  Agnes  immediately  rang  up  the  nearest 
of  her  own  cousins,  Susan  Choate  of  Salem,  and  asked  if 
her  claim  to  the  chest  was  clear.  Her  cousin  assured  her 
that  it  was.  On  hearing  the  tale  Agnes  told,  she  suggested 
that  she  confer  with  the  only  man  cousin.  Perhaps  he 
would  arrange  to  buy  it,  if  Agnes  wanted  to  sell.  The 
next  day  Susan  received  a  letter  from  her  saying  that  the 
chest  was  gone  for  the  dealer  said  he  would  either  have  to 
leave  it  or  take  it,  as  he  would  not  be  coming  that  way 
again.  About  a  month  later,  my  cousin  in  Salem  had  her 
attention  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 
“Mr.  Blank,  of  New  York  City,  the  well  known  collector 
of  antiques  has  secured,  through  an  antique  dealer,  the 
Choate  chest  which  belonged  to  John  Choate,  the  first 
Choate  to  settle  in  this  country,  and  an  ancestor  of  the 
famous  lawyer,  Rufus  Choate,  and  the  late  ambassador, 
Joseph  Choate,  of  another  branch  of  the  family,  at  a  cost 
of  $6000!” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer,  Mabel  Choate,  daughter 
of  Ambassador  Choate,  had  occasion  to  write  to  me  on 
genealogical  matters.  At  the  end  of  the  letter^  she  said: 
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*‘I  am  still  enraged  with  the  Essex  cousins  that  they  let 
the  chest  go  out  of  the  family.  If  I  had  known  they 
wanted  to  sell  it,  I  would  have  bought  it  for  my  museum.” 
Within  a  year  another  item  appeared  in  the  newspapers: 

Yesterday  an  auction  was  held  of  the  antique  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Blank,  of  New  York  City,  whose  death  we 
recently  noted.  One  of  the  purchases  was  the  Choate  chest 
which  was  knocked  down  to  Miss  Mabel  Choate,  daughter 
of  the  late  ambassador  to  England.” 

To  return  to  the  Crowells.  Edward  Payson  Crowell 
had  two  older  sisters,  an  older  brother,  Washington,  and 
a  younger  sister.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  scene,  his 
Uncle  David  Choate  and  his  family  moved  into  the  Choate 
homestead,  which  meant  that  during  his  boyhood  he  had 
two  own  boy  cousins  under  the  same  roof,  one  two  years 
older  and  one  two  years  younger  than  he,  with  whom  to 
play.  The  two  Crowell  boys  and  the  two  Choate  boys  had 
grand  times,  even  if  more  staid  than  nowadays.  These 
cousins  were  to  Edward  Crowell  all  his  life,  like  brothers. 
Among  their  doings  was  publishing  a  paper  once  a  month 
at  the  cost  of  one  cent  an  issue.  Edward  Crowell  was 
editor  and  we  still  have  an  advertisement  of  his  cut  out  of 
the  paper.  “E.  P.  Crowell  &  Co.  Dry  goods  and  groceries. 
Essex,  Mass.  We  now  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  a  large 
assortment  of  goods  such  as  cotton-thread,  silk,  tape,  pins, 
needles,  buttons  and  so  forth.  Spices,  teas,  starch.  Paper, 
pencils,  wafers.  Also  confectionery.”  This  was  when  he 
was  twelve.  When  they  needed  more  boys  for  any  activity 
they  would  draw  on  the  village  which  they  did  for  a  ball 
team  and  a  debating  society,  debating  on  very  ponderous 
subjects  considering  their  age.  His  life  was  like  that  of 
any  country  boy  of  those  days.  He  had  many  chores  to 
do,  driving  the  cow  to  and  from  pasture,  which  time  he 
also  used  for  practicing  school  declamations;  feeding  the 
pig,  hoeing  in  the  garden,  hunting  eggs  in  the  hay  bam, 
fetching  water  from  the  spring  and  sometimes  with  his 
cousins  helping  the  older  men  load  marsh  hay  into  the 
wagons.  But  life  was  not  all  work.  There  was  time  to 
play  ball,  to  swim,  to  occasionally  row  to  Choate  island 
where,  in  the  house  where  his  mother  was  bora,  still  lived 
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some  cousins ;  to  linger  in  the  fascinating  shipyards,  and 
almost  best  of  all,  to  read. 

He  learned  to  swim  when  eleven  years  old.  It  was  on 
this  wise:  Playing  with  his  companions  one  day  on  the 
farther  side  of  a  small  creek,  the  incoming  tide  stole  a 
march  on  them  and  they  found  themselves  trapped.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  swim,  and  swim  they  did,  and 
not  for  the  last  time.  On  another  less  happy  occasion  as 
he  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  wharf,  pausing  before  a  dive,  a 
mischievous  playmate  pushed  him  off,  and  he  struck  the 
water  at  such  an  angle  that  his  breath  was  knocked  out. 
Like  the  hero  of  Whittier’s  poem,  he  preferred  to  go  bare¬ 
foot  and  rejoiced  when  even  came  on  Sunday  to  bring  re¬ 
lease  from  the  bondage  of  shoes.  Mastery  of  the  art  of 
rowing  came  early,  and  the  tidal  river  winding  its  three- 
mile  course  to  the  sea  offered  ample  opportunity  for  its 
exercise. 

When  a  boy  of  twelve,  together  with  his  brother, 
cousin  and  uncle,  he  was  invited  to  visit  their  uncle  Rufus 
Choate  in  Boston  the  night  before  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  at  Bunker  Hill.  Daniel  Webster  was  to  deliver 
the  address  on  this  occasion.  They  drove  to  Chelsea  and 
then  went  on  foot  by  way  of  Charlestown  to  Boston.  His 
uncle’s  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Winter  and  Tremont 
Streets.  When  he  was  80  years  old,  he  wrote  an  account 
of  this  which  was  published  in  the  Youth’s  Companion : 

About  noon  the  next  day,  Saturday,  the  17th  of  June,  a 
procession  was  formed  on  the  Common  near  the  State-House, 
which  consisted  of  a  large  military  escort,  a  long  line  of  car¬ 
riages,  and  numerous  civic  organizations  on  foot.  This  pro¬ 
cession  marched  down  Park  Street,  and  wheeling  on  to  Tre¬ 
mont,  passed  on  by  the  Common  to  Boylston  and  thence  down 
Washington  Street,  and  so  on  to  Charlestown  bridge.  Thus 
as  we  looked  out  from  the  upper  windows,  we  could  plainly 
see  in  the  first  carriage  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  and  standing  on  a  step  behind  the 
barouche,  a  colored  man  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  head,  as  it  was  an  intensely  hot  day.  We  boys  could 
never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  us  when  we  were  told 
that  the  colored  man  was  the  President’s  slave.  In  the  next 
carriage  rode  Daniel  Webster,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  and 
with  him  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth. 
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A  number  of  the  carriages  following  contained  more  than 
one  hundred  veterans  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  some  of 
whom  had  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  Our  boyish  hearts  were 
stirred  as  we  looked  intently  on  the  worn  faces  of  these  aged 
soldiers,  whose  feebleness  was  so  plainly  visible.  In  the 
procession  were  many  brass  bands,  the  houses  were  draped 
with  flags,  and  throngs  of  people  fllled  the  streets. 

He  attended  his  uncle’s  school  until  he  was  seventeen. 
Two  years  at  Phillips  Academy  Andover,  finished  his 
preparation  for  college.  The  board  furnished  at  the  An¬ 
dover  Commons  where  the  students  took  their  meals  was 
none  too  luxurious,  so  if  a  boy  was  lucky  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  unusually  tender  piece  of  meat,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  take  a  second  piece  and  with  the  fork  spike  it 
to  the  under  side  of  the  table  leaf  for  consumption 
at  a  future  meal.  At  the  Phillips  Andover  gradu¬ 
ation,  there  were  two  dissertations  of  which  he  gave  one 
in  Greek  and  the  other  was  given  in  Latin;  two  discus¬ 
sions,  fifteen  orations,  two  dialogues,  one  debate  and  one 
poem,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  program  did  not  finish 
the  audience  also.  The  memory  of  those  years  was  cher¬ 
ished  always.  His  brother,  Washington,  had  entered  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  but  died  early  in  his  course.  When  Edward 
was  ready  for  college,  the  then  president  of  Dartmouth  was 
suspected  of  pro-slavery  tendencies  which  his  father  could 
not  tolerate,  so  Amherst  was  chosen.  His  father  drove  him 
to  Salem  where  he  took  the  train  for  Boston.  Arrived  at 
the  ticket  office  of  the  Boston  station,  he  asked  for  a  ticket 
for  Montague.  The  agent  smiled  at  him  condescendingly 
and  said,  “Son,  I  can’t  do  that,  for  I  haven’t  any.  Wouldn’t 
you  just  as  soon  go  to  Montague  instead  ?” 

The  rest  of  the  journey  from  Montague  was  made  by 
stage  coach.  He  roomed  all  four  years  on  the  campus. 
His  class  was  1853,  the  class  which  secured  in  its 
senior  year  a  charter  for  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
of  which  he  became  a  member.  In  his  junior  year  he 
joined  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity,  for  no  boys  were 
pledged  imtil  their  junior  year  in  those  days,  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  way,  I  think,  than  the  modem  way,  for  it  gave  a  boy  a 
chance  to  know  many  in  the  class  whom  he  might  not  have 
known,  had  he  been  herded  at  once  into  a  small  group.  It 
also  gave  an  opportunity  to  judge  upper  classmen  and  find 
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out  with  which  group  he  would  rather  be  associated.  Walk¬ 
ing  was  the  chief  exercise  he  took  in  college  for  there  were 
few  known  sports,  and  he  enjoyed  this  all  his  life.  In  cold 
weather  he  had  to  saw  wood  in  the  cellar  and  carry  it  up 
to  his  room.  There  was  no  central  heating  plant.  He 
used  to  tell  of  the  frigidity  of  the  class  rooms  in  Johnson 
Chapel,  in  the  winter  at  the  period  between  breakfast  and 
Chapel,  in  other  words  about  quarter  past  seven.  The 
walls  of  the  room  still  glistened  with  frost  when  the  class 
assembled. 

Fortunately  the  long  vacation  of  the  year  came  in  the 
coldest  part  of  the  winter,  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  This 
usually  began  at  the  same  time  the  district  schools  opened, 
for  their  opening  was  dependent  on  the  time  when  the 
children  could  be  spared  from  the  farms,  but  their  terms 
lasted  longer  than  the  college  vacation.  So  any  student 
teaching  a  country  school  had  to  make  up  three  weeks  or 
so  of  work  by  himself.  But  it  was  a  good  way  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  earn  money  when  he  needed  it.  My  father  taught 
the  district  school  in  Oakam,  near  Petersham,  one  winter. 
He  was  at  first  appalled  to  find  a  room  full  of  children 
ranging  in  age  from  a  little  girl  of  three  who  slept  on  top 
of  her  desk  all  the  morning,  to  boys  of  his  own  age  or 
older,  but  by  the  second  day  he  enjoyed  it,  feeling  chal¬ 
lenged  to  see  how  much  he  could  pass  on  in  the  way  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  so  many  pupils  of  such  different  ages,  in  so  short 
a  time. 

His  chief  diversion  was  hearing  music  when  he  had 
opportunity,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  it.  At  the  age  of  13 
he  began  to  play  the  flute  in  the  church  choir.  We  have 
the  flute  still.  Occasions  to  hear  good  music  in  Amherst 
were  too  few  but  he  did  hear  Jenny  Lind  when  she  sang 
in  Northampton  in  1851.  We  still  have  his  ticket.  He 
walked  to  Northampton  to  hear  the  concert  but  was  for¬ 
tunate  to  be  offered  a  ride  home.  The  next  vacation  he 
earned  money  to  pay  back  what  he  had  borrowed  for  the 
ticket. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1942,  two  of  our  Choate  cousins 
who  spend  their  summers  in  Essex  unearthed,  or  shall  I 
say,  un-atticed,  some  old  letters  and  among  them  was  one 
from  him  to  his  cousin  David  Choate  who  later  became  one 
of  Salem’s  leading  physicians,  and  from  whom  he  bor- 
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rowed  the  money  for  the  concert,  telling  about  the  concert. 
This  letter  they  gave  to  us,  and  Anne,  my  sister,  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Dyer  who  published  it  in  the  February,  1943,  issue 
of  the  Graduates  Quarterly.  I  quote  from  it : 

Amherst,  July  4,  1851 

My  dear  cousin  David : 

I  heard  music  last  night  such  as  I  never  expect  to  listen  to 
again  in  this  world.  I  attended  Jenny  Lind’s  concert  at 
Northampton  last  evening  and  was  completely  enraptured.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  something  about  it,  but  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  No  language  can  express,  to  one  who  has  never  heard 
her,  any  adequate  or  true  idea  of  the  music.  In  some  respects 
it  is  like  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  in  others  like  what  we 
might  imagine  that  of  the  angels  to  be.  Her  tones  are  so 
pure,  her  voice  has  such  an  extraordinary  compass,  her  sing¬ 
ing  is  so  melodious,  so  rich,  so  delicate,  so  full  of  emotion, 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be  superhuman.  The  gracefulness 
of  her  movements,  her  artlessness,  the  intensity  of  emotion 
which  she  manifested  in  her  eyes  and  countenance,  no  doubt 
increase  the  delight  which  the  audience  experiences.  Now  she 
would  fill  the  whole  house  with  her  music;  and  then  her 
tones  would  fall  upon  the  ear,  so  soft  and  low,  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  In  one  song  it  sounded  exactly  like  the  warbling 
of  birds,  and  in  another  was  performed  that  most  wonderful 
echo,  which  was  perfect.  The  songs  which  she  sang  were 
“The  Bird  Song,”  “Sweet  Home”  —  the  same  words  and 
tune,  with  some  variations,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
—  “Coming  through  the  rye,”  and  the  “Echo  Song,”  together 
with  the  solo,  “I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  an 
Italian  song. 

When  my  father  was  a  senior  in  college,  his  Uncle 
Rufus  Choate  was  to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  Webster  at 
Dartmouth  College  from  which  college  both  Choate  and 
Webster  were  graduated.  He  had  a  friend  in  the  senior 
class  of  Dartmouth,  with  whom  he  had  chummed  at 
Phillips  Academy.  To  his  delight  this  boy  invited  him  to 
come  to  Hanover  and  said  he  would  see  that  he  got  a  seat 
although  a  great  crowd  would  be  present.  Naturally  he 
went  for  he  admired  his  uncle  greatly.  His  friend  smug¬ 
gled  him  into  the  senior  ranks  as  if  he  were  a  Dartmouth 
man.  The  dignitaries,  trustees  and  faculty  decorously  en¬ 
tered  the  White  Church  as  it  was  called.  The  pressure  of  the 
crowd  increasing,  pushed  the  college  boys  right  along  into 
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the  hall  over  the  tops  of  the  pews.  But  it  was  accomplished 
and  the  day  was  certainly  a  memorable  one  to  him.  This 
eulogy  was  said  to  be  Choate’s  best  oration.  He  was  so 
pressed  for  time  that  he  wrote  the  eulogy  in  bed  at  night, 
a  lamp  standing  on  a  pile  of  books  on  the  bed,  another 
lamp  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  pen  in  his  right  hand.  I 
imagine  those  three  days,  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  the  day  he  heard  Jenny  Lind 
and  the  day  at  Dartmouth  were  the  outstanding  days  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  he  learned  that  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Amherst  and  Belchertown  railroad  was  about 
completed,  so,  as  he  was  returning  from  Essex,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  go  to  Springfield  and  Northampton,  he  was  on 
the  lookout  when  he  reached  Palmer.  There  he  actually 
saw  the  new  train  for  Amherst.  He  hurried  out  of  the 
Albany  train,  ran  across  the  tracks  and  asked  if  the  train 
was  really  going  to  Amherst  and  if  he  might  get  on.  The 
conductor  replied  that  it  was  the  first  run,  so  only  the 
Directors  would  be  on  it.  He  then  asked  if  he  might  ride 
in  the  baggage  car  and  after  a  moment’s  consideration,  the 
conductor  consented.  He  flung  his  bag  in,  climbed  in  and 
rode  triumphantly  to  Amherst — the  first  passenger — ^with 
his  bag  for  a  seat.  The  conductor  did  not  fail  to  collect  a 
fare  but  he  felt  sure  it  did  not  go  into  the  company 
treasury. 

Commencement  came  in  August  and  was  usually  a  very 
hot  time.  The  Commencements  of  long  ago  were  much 
greater  affairs  than  now.  The  “E’ens”  of  the  town  and 
those  for  miles  around  would  come  to  spend  the  day.  Booths 
were  erected  on  the  fence  enclosed  Common  where  produce 
was  displayd,  as  also  ice  cream,  confectionery,  cake,  lemon¬ 
ade  and  gingerbread.  There  were  also  vendors  of  popcorn 
and  balloons.  The  exercises  occupied  two  sessions,  one  in 
the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  doors  to  college 
hall  were  closed  until  the  dignitaries  had  entered.  The 
alumni  of  the  college  formed  in  procession  in  front  of  the 
chapel  and  were  escorted  by  the  body  of  students,  headed 
by  a  brass  band  and  the  County  Sheriff,  halberd  in  hand, 
top  hat  and  tailored  coat,  to  the  president’s  house  where 
the  president  and  trustees  of  the  college,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  his  military  staff  were  received.  The  pro- 
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cession  then  went  to  Collie  Hall  where  the  students 
opened  ranks  forming  two  parallel  lines,  and  the  rest 
passed  through  into  the  hall.  The  students  then  closed 
ranks  and  followed  within. 

Until  the  building  was  bought  by  the  college  there  was 
a  temporary  stage  put  in  at  Commencement  which  rested 
on  the  first  rows  of  pews.  Then  the  next  front  seats  were 
reserved  for  the  senior  class.  Each  speaker,  as  it  came  his 
turn,  passed  down  the  centre  aisle,  out  the  front  door,  and 
around  to  the  back  of  the  building.  He  then  climbed  a 
ladder,  entered  a  window,  and,  walking  onto  the  stage, 
delivered  his  dissertation  or  oration.  At  its  close  he  re¬ 
turned  the  way  he  came.  The  story  is  told  of  a  dignified 
gentleman  who,  sitting  near  the  edge  of  the  platform,  grew 
deeply  interested  in  the  speaking  and,  in  his  interest, 
jerked  his  chair  every  few  minutes  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  finally  vanished,  chair  and  all,  into  one  of 
the  side  seats  from  which  he  was  with  difficulty  extricated. 
The  crowd  was  sometimes  so  great  that  all  could  not  get 
even  standing  room.  Nor  was  it  an  unusual  sight  to  see 
boys  and  girls  sitting  on  the  steps  eating  gingerbread.  My 
father  being  salutatorian  had  to  deliver  a  dissertation  in 
Latin.  There  were  including  the  Salutatory,  eighteen 
orations  and  the  Valedictory,  besides  music. 

Of  his  friends  in  the  class  those  who  afterwards  became 
best  known  were  Ralph  Parsons,  M.  D.,  who  was  an 
authority  throughout  New  York  State  on  diseases  of  the 
brain;  Henry  Boltwood,  a  pioneer  in  secondary  school 
education,  serving  many  years  as  inspector  of  Secondary 
School  Education  for  the  State  of  Illinois ;  and  John  M. 
Green,  a  minister  who  held  several  pastorates  but  became 
best  known  because,  while  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Hatfield,  he  was  not  only  pastor  but  friend  and 
advisor  of  Sophia  Smith,  assisting  her  in  her  plans  for 
founding  Smith  College.  The  valedictorian  of  the  class 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  heard  from  in  later  life  as 
he  was  considered  very  brilliant  but  he  died  in  early  man¬ 
hood,  Richard  S.  Storrs.  After  Class  Supper  they  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  room  of  one  of  their  number  where  they 
spent  what  was  left  of  the  night  in  reminiscence  and  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  future. 

Edward  Crowell  was  in  college  when  there  was  no  rift 
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between  town  and  gown  and  at  the  college  receptions  for 
faculty  and  students  were  always  to  be  found  townspeople 
also.  Among  the  latter  was  a  woman  who  was  uncomfort¬ 
ably  aware  of  her  ancestors,  that  is  uncomfortably  for 
other  people.  She  accordingly  liked  to  be  considered  the 
grand  dame  of  the  village  and  did  her  best  to  play  this 
role.  The  undergraduates  of  that  day  were,  that  is  the 
majority  were,  from  homes  of  country  ministers  and  far¬ 
mers.  At  one  of  the  above  receptions  somewhere  between 
1849  and  1853  the  above  mentioned  woman  was  a  guest 
and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  a  callow-looking  youth 
was  brought  up  and  presented  to  her.  She  raised  her  lorg¬ 
nette  to  appraise  him  more  accurately  and  then  asked  in  her 
condescending  tones :  “Pray,  from  what  little  town  do  you 
come?”  The  youth,  remembering  that  his  ancestors  had 
fought  and  bled  at  Bunker  Hill,  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height  and  smiling  graciously,  replied  looking  at  her 
steadily,  “From  the  little  town  of  Boston,  Madame.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  it  ?” 

After  graduating  from  college,  my  father  taught  two 
years  in  Williston  Academy ;  was  a  Latin  tutor  at  Amherst 
for  one  year,  and  had  begun  a  course  at  Andover  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  which  he  never  finished,  for  in  1858  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  at  Amherst  and  accepted 
the  call,  Latin  for  the  first  time  being  made  a  separate 
department.  He  completed  the  theological  course  pri¬ 
vately;  was  never  ordained  but  was  licensed  to  preach; 
was  one  of  the  stated  preachers  at  Amherst  College ;  was 
frequently  heard  in  local  pulpits  and  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  also  going  further  afield.  He  also  conducted 
Chapel  frequently. 

After  the  college  church  was  dedicated,  not  known  until 
a  few  years  ago  as  the  Stearns  Church,  it  soon  came  his 
turn  to  preach.  Having  had  some  difficulty  in  hearing  his 
predecessors,  he  waited  after  the  morning  service  to  walk 
along  with  Professor  Esty,  who  occupied  one  of  the  rear 
pews,  and  inquired  if  he  could  hear  him.  Professor  Esty 
had  to  acknowledge  that  he  lost  more  of  the  sermon  than 
he  heard.  In  these  days  students  were  required  to  attend 
two  services  on  Sunday.  So,  again,  after  the  afternoon 
service,  he  sought  Professor  Esty  and  put  the  same  ques¬ 
tion.  With  that  Estyonian  smile,  repeated  so  perfectly  in 
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his  son  Thomas,  the  Dean,  he  said :  “To  be  frank,  I  think 
you  could  easily  have  been  heard  at  East  Street.”  (About 
a  mile  away.)  To  Professor  Crowell’s  relief,  he  soon  foimd 
that  all  speakers  in  the  church  were  as  unsuccessful  as  he, 
so  poor  are  the  acoustics. 

My  recollections  of  those  preaching  days  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  stay  with  me.  The  day  I  was  the  one  chosen  to 
accompany  him  to  church,  in  some  neighboring  town,  was 
a  red  letter  day.  In  the  first  place  driving  on  Sunday  was 
an  especial  treat  as  Sunday  driving  was  not  indulged  in 
except  when  necessary.  And  to  be  dressed  in  one’s  best 
bib  and  tucker  and  drive  off  in  a  buggy  with  one’s  father 
for  companion  was  wonderful  for  he  was  such  a  busy  per¬ 
son  that  such  companionship  was  not  a  daily  occurence.  I 
remember  driving  one  lovely  spring  day  to  Sunderland,  a 
distance  which  seemed  a  journey  to  a  child  in  those  days ; 
and  then  sitting  in  the  minister’s  pew  with  the  minister’s 
wife.  I  felt  the  reputation  of  the  family  was  on  my  shoul¬ 
ders  far  more  than  on  his  sermon.  I  hardly  dared  to  move 
during  the  service.  Another  such  excursion  was  even  more 
thrilling  for  it  was  to  Hatfield,  down  Amity  Street  over 
Mt.  Warner  through  Xorth  Hadley  to  the  Connecticut 
River.  There  he  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  blew  the  horn 
which  hung  on  a  tree  in  response  to  which  the  flat  ferry 
boat  came  slowly  across  and  we  embarked  on  it ;  a  voyage 
savoring  of  danger  lest  we  fall  off,  as  there  were  no  sides 
to  the  ferry  boat. 

Professor  Crowell  met  his  wife  soon  after  he  returned 
to  teach  and  they  were  married  August  13,  1861,  by  her 
father.  Rev.  Aaron  Warner,  in  the  house  where  we  have 
lived  so  long.  My  grandfather,  Aaron  Warner  was  the 
sixth  in  direct  line  from  the  first  Warner,  William,  who 
came  from  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  England,  to  Ipswich,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  The  descendants  of  William  soon  moved  inland 
and  Aaron  was  bom  in  Northampton,  or  whgt  is  now 
Florence.  He  attended  Williams  College,  often  walking 
home  for  vacation,  if  the  horses  were  needed  for  farm 
work.  He  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1815,  studied  the¬ 
ology,  held  several  pastorates,  among  them  being  in  Med¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts,  taught  in  a  theological  schopl  in  Gil- 
manton.  New  Hampshire,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Eng^ 
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lish  Department  of  Anaherst  College  from  1844  until 
1853,  when  he  retired  from  teaching,  continuing  to  preach 
on  occasion. 

One  of  the  Class  Poets  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Warner  wrote  in  a  reunion  poem;  “Warner  whose  silvery 
hair  and  massive  face  were  fraught  with  almost  apostolic 
grace.”  In  1846,  he  bought  the  Amity  Street  property 
where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death.  The  house  was 
built  in  1835  for  Solomon  Pitkin  and  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Pitkin  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  large  front  hall 
where  she  could  “set  and  watch”  the  passerby.  They  were 
the  only  family  to  occupy  it  except  the  Warners.  Mrs. 
Warner  was  Mary  Atwood  of  Bradford,  Massachusetts, 
the  fifth  in  direct  line  from  Harmon  Atwood,  who  came 
to  Boston  in  1642,  from  Sanderstead,  Surry,  England. 
Mary  Atwood  Warner,  was  born  in  Medford,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  when  she  was  four,  the  family  went  to  Florida 
for  her  mother’s  health.  Mrs.  Warner  died  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Augustine.  In  four  years  Aaron  Warner  married 
Anne  Bums  of  Gilmanton.  On  coming  to  Amherst  to  live, 
Mar^’  Warner  entered  the  academy  where,  among  her 
friends  were,  Emily  Fowler,  later  Mrs.  Ford,  mother  of 
Paul  Ford,  the  novelist,  Helen  Fisk  Hunt  Jackson  and 
Emily  Dickinson.  Hon.  Edward  Dickinson  and  Mrs.  Dick¬ 
inson  and  my  grandfather  and  grandmother  Warner  were 
warm  friends ;  they  passed  the  friendship  on  to  Mary  War¬ 
ner  and  the  three  Dickinsons,  Emily,  Austin  and  Lavinia, 
who,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi 
and  my  sisters  and  myself. 

After  their  marriage  Professor  and  Mrs.  Crowell  lived 
in  an  apartment  in  the  centre.  Here  was  born  their  first 
child,  Edward,  who  lived  only  two  weeks.  Soon  after,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Crowell  built  a  house  on  Lincoln  Avenue^  then  Lin¬ 
coln  Street,  a  little  north  of  the  Theta  Delta  Chi  house, 
facing  on  Lincoln  Avenue.  His  colleagues  asked  him  why 
he  didn’t  move  to  Hadley  while  he  was  about  it?  The 
house  has  long  since  been  taken  down,  but  the  old  oak 
which  stood  a  little  north  of  the  front  piazza,  is  still  there. 
In  this  home  the  Crowells’  four  other  children  were  born. 
When  Aaron  Warner  died,  the  Amity  Street  home  became 
my  mother’s  and  we  moved  there.  My  father  was 
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an  indefatigable  student  and  from  my  earliest  memories 
the  study  door  was  closed  every  evening  while  mother 
read  aloud  to  us  children  in  the  living  room  or  played 
games.  He  was  either  preparing  for  his  next  day’s  class 
or  writing  pamphlets  in  connection  with  his  class  work  or 
editing  text  books,  for  he  edited  a  great  many. 

His  two  closest  friends  at  this  time,  were  Richard  H. 
Mather,  professor  of  Greek,  and  an  Amherst  graduate  two 
years  after  him,  and  Professor  Henry  H.  Goodell,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  a  former  pupil  of  his  who  had 
been  a  frequent  guest  in  the  Warner  home  so  that  he 
seemed  almost  like  one  of  the  family.  He  also  cherished  the 
friendship  of  Austin  Dickinson,  treasurer  of  the  college, 
who  was  a  fraternity  brother.  Rev.  Jonathan  Jenkins,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  President  William 
S.  Clark,  of  the  Agricultural  College.  Later  among  his 
colleagues,  for  colleagues  come  and  go,  he  especially  en¬ 
joyed  Benjamin  K,  Emerson,  Henry  B.  Richardson,  An¬ 
son  D.  Morse,  Levi  H.  Elwell  and  William  L.  Cowles,  the 
last  being  his  associate  and  successor  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Professor  Crowell  believed  in  the  dignity  of  the  man 
rather  than  the  dignity  of  his  position  and  had  many 
friends  in  the  town.  Any  suggestion  of  a  difference  b^ 
tween  town  and  gown  was  very  distasteful  to  him.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  so  devoted  to  teaching  and  study,  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  town  affairs  and  local  politics.  He 
always  attended  town  meeting  and  usually  took  part  in 
the  discussions,  being  ready  to  further  improvements  for 
the  community.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  from  our  district 
to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  He  was 
interested  in  obtaining  adequate  funds  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College  up  to  that  time  known 
as  one  of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

In  1880  Williams  College  conferred  upon  him  the  de¬ 
gree  of  D.  D.  In  1883,  he  delivered  the  historical  address 
at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  Essex  Church  which 
his  father  had  served  so  long.  This  required  painstaking 
accurate  research  which,  in  addition  to  his  college  work, 
undoubtedly  hastened  the  development  of  a  serious  latent 
eye  trouble.  After  many  months  of  intense  suffering,  he 
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became  blind.  He  at  once  sent  to  the  trustees  of  the  col¬ 
lege  his  resignation,  but  they  as  promptly  tabled  it,  and 
he  was  retained  as  Head  of  the  Latin  Department  and 
teacher  of  the  elective  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors.  If 
he  had  been  indefatigable  before,  it  might  now  be  said 
that  his  work  became  his  life,  for  he  was  constantly  at  work 
in  study  or  writing  pamphlets  to  aid  in  the  courses.  He 
could  not  have  carried  on  had  it  not  been  for  my  mother. 
She  had  always  had  splendid  health  knowing  not  a  day  of 
sickness,  and  she  devoted  all  her  strength  and  time  to  him, 
really  living  his  life  rather  than  her  own,  the  most  un¬ 
selfish  and  the  most  joyous  person  I  have  ever  known. 

After  becoming  blind  he  read  the  writings  of  many 
authors  unfamiliar  to  him,  such  as  the  Cena  Trimal- 
chionis,  selections  from  Boethius  and  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian.  Many  boys,  electing  this  last  course  and  going 
from  college  into  the  law  school,  came  back  to  tell  him  how 
much  help  the  course  had  been  in  their  law  studies.  He 
wanted  no  pity.  What  he  did  want  was  to  be  treated  as 
if  he  were  not  blind.  He  did  everything  for  himself  that 
he  possibly  could,  even  to  locking  up  the  house  at  night 
and  shutting  up  the  furnace.  His  family  respected  his 
apparent  wish,  but  sometimes  others  did  not.  The  custom 
of  calling  went  out  of  style  long  ago,  but  I  have  always 
maintained  that  we  are  poorer  because  of  this  lack.  It 
gave  a  chance  for  real  intercourse  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  touch  and  go  of  club  life.  One  of  his  chief  diver¬ 
sions  hereafter  was  making  calls.  Driving  or  walking  with 
one  of  the  family,  or  a  colleague,  gave  him  exercise.  And 
always  from  five  to  six,  he  took  a  constitutional,  employ¬ 
ing  for  this  a  high  school  boy  or  one  a  little  younger,  to 
guide  him.  He  was  fond  of  boys  and  had  the  faculty  of 
drawing  them  out.  Hence  he  got  much  entertainment 
from  these  walks,  for  the  boys  would  tell  him  of  their 
sports,  their  scrapes,  their  ambitions,  sometimes  about 
their  school  work,  and  often,  not  about  their  “girl  friend,” 
(for  there  were  no  such  creatures  then)  but,  “my  partner 
at  dancing  school.”  One  youth  confided  that  this  partner 
would  likely  be  a  partner  for  longer  than  dancing  school. 
If  the  weather  was  not  favorable  for  walking,  the  boy 
would  stay  the  hour  and  read  aloud,  sometimes  a  doubtful 
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pleasure  to  his  hearer,  because  of  the  tortuous,  if  not 
tortured,  changes  in  the  English  language.  I  remember 
one  day  when  a  lad  made  struggles  with  h-e-i-n-o-u-s, 
finally  emerging  with  hyenous. 

Once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  hint  or  expression  of 
some  kind  that  showed  that  usually  inarticulate  youth 
realized  that  it  took  valor  to  live  as  Professor  Crowell  did. 
Another  would  offer  to  walk  home  with  him  from  college 
for  several  days.  Once  I  was  sitting  on  the  pwrch  with 
my  father  when  a  big  football  hero  came  up  the  walk  with 
a  bunch  of  pink  sweet  peas  in  his  hand.  He  himself 
placed  them  in  my  father’s  hand  saying,  —  his  cheeks  as 
pink  as  the  flowers  —  “I  thought  you’d  like  to  smell  these. 
Professor,  we  have  a  lot  on  our  frat.  grounds.”  In  the 
college  annual  one  year,  the  editors  affixed  a  quotation 
to  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  The 
one  chosen  for  him:  “This,  too  the  unconquerable  will 
can  bear.”  The  1910  college  annual  was  pleasingly  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him.  Through  the  years  of  blindness  the  two  un¬ 
failing  friends  were  President  Goodell  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  Professor  Cowles.  President  Goodell  was 
busy  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  and  as  the  years  went  on, 
had  less  time  to  drop  in,  but  we  always  knew  that  he  was 
standing  by;  and  if  anything  untoward  happened  in  the 
home,  he  was  right  at  hand  to  help,  if  he  possibly  could. 
The  devotion  of  Professor  Cowles  none  of  the  family,  as 
well  as  my  father,  could  ever  forget.  He  thought  of  so 
many  ways  to  be  helpful,  so  many  nice  things  to  do.  It 
might  be  the  suggestion  of  a  walk,  the  offer  to  accompany 
my  father  to  some  lecture  on  the  campus ;  it  might  be  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  the  off  time  of  the  day  with  some  campus  news 
my  father  would  not  be  likely  to  hear  as  he  was  shut  off 
from  mingling  with  his  colleagues.  If  adverse  things 
happened,  he  was  always  quick  to  offer  his  aid.  I  cannot 
imagine  any  one  more  considerate  and  attentive  than  he 
was. 

Professor  Crowell  was  Dean  of  the  College,  1880-1894; 
and  edited  with  Professor  Montague  the  Biographical 
Record,  Vol.  I.  He  also  edited  the  Obituary  Record  of 
the  Alumni,  1863-1871  and  1885-1911,  and  the  Triennial 
Catalogs  1863-1875.  He  lectured  at  Smith  College,  1876, 
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1878,  1880,  and  1888.  He  was  a  member  of  a  number 
of  educational  societies.  Besides  his  Latin  publications, 
he  published  a  Memorial  of  Rev.  Aaron  Warner  and  the 
roll  of  fp’aduates  and  non-graduates  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Five  years  after  his  wife’s  death,  March  9,  1903,  my 
father  retired  from  teaching  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
having  faithfully  served  the  college  for  fifty  years.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  age  limit.  At  the  Alumni  din¬ 
ner,  he  was  given  an  ovation  by  the  alumni  and  presented 
with  a  silver  loving  cup,  filled  with  gold  coin.  In  his 
speech  which  followed,  there  was  at  first  evidence  of  emo¬ 
tion,  which  the  expression  of  regard  and  esteem  evoked, 
but  in  a  few  moments  it  had  disappeared  and  he  delighted 
his  audience  with  his  ready  wit.  What  pleased  him  most, 
were  the  letters  later  passed  on  to  him  which  accompanied 
the  contributions  to  the  gift  from  members  of  the  fifty 
classes  which  he  had  taught.  The  last  two  years  and  a 
half  of  his  life  were  spent  in  retirement,  but  in  good 
health.  On  his  eightieth  birthday,  different  friends 
dropped  in  to  congratulate  him.  He  died  March  25,  1911 
after  less  than  a  week’s  illness.  Some  weeks  afterwards, 
an  old  time  friend  and  colleague  of  his  called,  and  as  he  sat 
down  he  said:  ‘‘I  have  come  to  talk  about  Professor 
Crowell,  for  I  loved  him.” 

Nothing  was  written  down,  but  I  have  remembered 
through  the  years,  the  following  sentiments:  “Your 
father  was  the  most  chivalrous  gentleman  I  have  ever 
known,  a  true  Chevalier  of  Christ.  He  has  been  spoken 
of  lately  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  rightly  so. 
But  I  feel  that  this  phrase  must  be  supplemented,  for  it 
rather  implies  a  mild  personality,  and  mild  only,  which 
your  father  was  not.  He  was  virile  to  his  finger  tips  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
whether  in  town  meeting  or  faculty  meeting  or  in  the 
legislature,  and  stood  by  them.  He  was  just,  always  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  if  that  benefit 
proved  futile,  he  could  be  as  stern  as  the  situation  de¬ 
manded.”  President  Harris  alluded  to  him  in  his  Easter 
sermon  as  a  scholar,  a  man  alive  to  the  great  social,  politi¬ 
cal  movements  of  the  time,  illuminated  by  the  inner  light 
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of  wisdom  and  wit.  The  late  Professor  John  M.  Tyler 
at  the  College  Centennial  said,  “You  remember  Profressor 
Crowell,  how  he  stood  at  his  post  in  the  darkness  like  the 
Roman  sentinal  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii ;  which  did  he  en¬ 
joy  most  a  fine  passage  in  Tacitus  or  a  good  joke?  He 
encouraged  us  to  joke  back  and  we  invariably  got  the  worst 
of  it  and  he  enjoyed  our  discomfiture.” 

These  analyses  have  always  seemed  to  me  very  fair,  but 
there  are  three  things  that  stand  out  in  my  memory :  First, 
his  generosity.  Ho  request  of  any  kind  for  time,  money, 
advice  or  influence,  was  unheeded  by  him  and  was  granted, 
if  i)ossible.  If  it  were  not  possible,  he  would  suggest  an¬ 
other  source  whence  perhaps  the  request  could  be  granted. 
Also  he  did  not  wait  to  offer  help  but  somehow  he  saw 
when  it  was  needed.  As  to  his  family,  no  sacrifice  was 
too  great  for  him  if  he  could  giant  some  cherished  wish  of 
any  of  them. 

Second,  his  wit.  Almost  any  alumnus  of  those  days,  if 
asked  what  he  thought  of  as  a  characteristic,  would  reply, 
his  humor,  and  it  was  indeed  keen.  Bom  with  it,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  life.  The  story  he  especially 
delighted  to  tell  and  which  has  been  told  often,  is 
worth  repeating.  During  his  Deanship,  before  he  became 
blind,  there  were  no  cuts  and  so  on  Monday  mornings  a 
group  of  boys  would  appear  at  his  office  to  “swear  off  ab¬ 
sences”  from  chapel  the  previous  week  or  on  Sunday  from 
church.  One  of  these  Monday  mornings  a  youth  strolled 
nonchalantly  to  the  desk  and  said,  “I  suppose,  Professor, 
the  monitor  has  given  me  an  absence  from  afternoon  ser¬ 
vice  yesterday.”  The  Dean  looked  at  the  monitor’s  list 
and  assented.  “Well,  it  was  this  way.  I  was  strolling 
over  the  Pelham  hills,  one  of  those  days  when  you  have  to 
be  out-of-doors,  you  know.  Before  I  knew  it,  it  was 
mighty  near  church  time,  so  I  beat  it,  but  when  still  a  mile 
or  so  from  church,  I  heard  the  bell  and  knew  I  would  be 
so  tardy  that  it  would  be  called  an  absence.  Just  then  I 
heard  another  bell  near  by,  ‘Church  in  the  Valley,’  you 
know.  I  thought,  what  difference  does  the  church  make, 
one  is  as  good  as  another,  so  I  slipped  in  and  sat  down  at 
the  rear.” 

“A  very  good  idea,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  the  Dean,  “I 
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would  have  done  the  same,  I  wonder  who  preached  for 
them  for  I  happen  to  know  they  are  without  a  minister,” 
“I  don’t  know,  didn’t  ask,  and  of  course  he  was  a  stranger 
to  me.” 

“Isn’t  it  rather  odd,”  said  the  Dean,  leaning  a  little 
over  the  desk  “that  after  two  terms  in  my  class  room,  you 
didn’t  recognize  me  across  that  little  church  ?”  There  was 
one  of  those  pin-dropping  silences.  Then  the  youth  started 
to  say  something,  thought  better  of  it,  and  fled  to  the  door, 
accompanied  by  the  jeering  laughs  of  the  other  boys.  The 
Dean  said  he  was  not  troubled  by  false  excuses  for  quite  a 
long  time.  He  had  had  reason  to  distrust  the  youth  and, 
as  it  also  happened,  he  had  been  the  preacher  there  that 
afternoon. 

Third,  his  faith.  He  was  possessed  of  a  deep,  undergird¬ 
ing  faith.  Having  accepted  the  idea  of  God  and  His  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  human  soul,  he  agreed  with  Paul,  that  “all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  God,”  and 
proved  his  belief  not  only  to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  his 
family  where  the  test  is  harder  because  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  intimacies.  Mr  Child,  the  artist  who  painted  his 
portrait  six  months  before  his  death,  said,  “I  wanted  to 
paint  his  portrait  because  there  was  no  man  on  the  college 
faculty  whose  life  and  character  impressed  me  more  while 
in  college  and  since  than  his.” 


JOmiNAL  OF  WILLIAM  WAIT  OLIVER  OF 
SALEM,  1802-1803. 


From  the  Original  in  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


William  W.  Oliver  was  for  many  years  Deputy  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Salem  Custom  House.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hubbard  and  Rebecca  (Wallis)  Oliver,  was  bom  in  Salem 
on  December  10,  1778  and  died  on  December  29,  1869,  at 
the  a^e  of  ninety-one  years,  holding  the  position  of  deputy 
until  1839.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family: 
Gamaliel  Wallis,  born  Feb.  14,  1772 ;  Hubbard,  bom  Jan. 
14,  1771 ;  John  Wait,  bp.  Dec.  20,  1778 ;  Rebecca  born 
March  27,  1774,  who  married  Stephen  Thayer,  May  27, 
1797 ;  Sara  Swanton,  born  Jan.  4,  1783;  and  William  W. 
When  twelve  years  of  age,  Mr.  Oliver  went  to  live  with 
Major  Joseph  Hiller,  who  was  the  first  United  States  Col¬ 
lector  in  Salem,  appointed  by  Washington,  and  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  was  taken  into  the  Custom  House.  His  par¬ 
ents  in  early  life  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Abom  Street, 
near  the  present  Peabody  line. 

When  Jefferson  was  elected  President  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  Hiller  was  succeeded,  in  1802,  by  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Raymond  Lee,  who  was  of  the  same  political  faith  as 
Jefferson,  and  Hiller  was  forced  to  retire.  He  removed 
to  Lancaster  and  died  in  1814.  Mr.  Oliver  has  plenty  to 
say  in  the  journal  in  regard  to  this  change  of  Collectors 
and  the  political  maneuvers  which  brought  it  about.  While 
Hiller  occupied  the  office,  his  nephew  Charles  Cleveland 
was  in  the  office  as  Deputy  Collector,  and  he  interested  the 
boy  Oliver  in  arithmetic  and  other  useful  studies.  In 
1803,  Col.  Lee  appointed  Oliver  Deputy  Collector,  Cleve¬ 
land  having  resigned,  which  office  he  held  for  forty-six 
years.  The  transactions  at  the  Custom  House  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  1807,  Mr.  Oliver  handled  over  a  million 
dollars  in  the  office. 

The  houses  mentioned  in  the  journal  were  nearly  all  on 
upper  Essex  Street.  Major  Hiller  live  in  a  house  original¬ 
ly  belonging  to  Robert  Cowan,  a  manufacturer  of  lead 
(124) 
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pencils,  and  said  to  be  the  first  to  bring  into  use  gum  copal 
as  a  varnish  for  carriages.  This  house  was  not  far  from 
the  Friends’  Cemetery.  Judge  Prescott,  father  of  the 
historian,  lived  in  this  house  after  Hiller.  Capt.  Steph¬ 
en  Osborn’s  grocery  store,  often  mentioned  by  Oliver,  was 
two  houses  beyond  Hiller’s,  and  his  father,  Hubbard 
Oliver,  lived  a  few  doors  beyond  that  in  a  house  which 
stood  where  John  H.  Silsbee  later  built  his  house.  Oliver’s 
mother  kept  a  school  there  for  young  children. 

Oliver  married  in  Charlestown,  on  October  31,  1805, 
Sarah  Gardner,  who  was  born  on  July  12,  1786  and  died 
on  March  29,  1838.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Abel  Gard¬ 
ner,  who  lived  in  the  house  on  Broad  Street  now  num¬ 
bered  36.  In  1804,  he  moved  to  Charlestown,  later  to 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  toll-gatherer  at  the  Chelsea  bridge. 
He  sold  his  house  to  Oliver  just  before  his  marriage  with 
his  daughter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  had  two.  children : 
William  Gardner,  who  died  unmarried ;  Hannah  Newhall, 
born  Sept.  9,  1813 ;  married  John  B.  Knight  in  1835,  and 
died  on  Jan.  27, 1846.^ 

Oliver  belonged  to  the  Social  Library  and  was  a  constant 
reader  of  history,  biography  and  travel.  He  often  went 
to  some  length  in  the  journal  in  quotations  from  the  books 
which  he  read,  and  made  comments  thereupon.  He  took 
long  walks,  especially  to  Marblehead  beaches  and  the  Sa¬ 
lem  turnpike,  which  latter  was,  at  this  time,  being  con¬ 
structed. 

June  18,  1802.  After  leaving  the  office  in  the  after¬ 
noon  walk’d  with  James  King  Jr.  to  the  turnpike.  Eve. 
walked  to  Pool’s,  on  return  stopped  at  Mr.  O’s  corner  — 
spent  %  an  hour  agreeably  in  company  with  Capt.  Ives. 
To  bed  at  ^  9. 

Saturday,  June  19.  Rose  at  V2  past  5.  Wind  S.  E. 
rather  cool  —  spent  the  morning  setting  bean  poles,  sowing 
beans  &  cutting  up  sods.  Afternoon,  at  3  O’c.  in  company 
with  E.  Bowditch  &  S.  Lang,  set  out  for  Phillips  beach, 
thro’  the  pastures  —  got  there  at  ^  past  4.  Capt.  Clem¬ 
mons  &  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  were  there.  After  get- 
1  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  vol.  21,  p.  212 ;  vol.  67,  p.  274. 
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ting  a  little  refreshed,  went  down  on  the  rocks  and  caught 

some  fish  —  had  them  cook’d - drank  coffee  at  7  — 

spent  the  time  agreeably  —  started  for  home  at  ^  past  7 
—  came  the  road  thro’  South  fields  —  stopped  at  Mr  Me 
Vayes  —  home  &  to  bed  at  %  past  9. 

Sunday,  20.  Eose  at  7.  Wind  S.  W.  spent  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  home,  showery  for  a  few  moments.  Afternoon  to 
meeting;  Dr.  Barnard,  text  Pslam  8v.  after  meeting, 
went  to  the  turnpike.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s ;  after  being  a 
little  refreshed,  went  down  to  the  river  &  washed  my  feet. 
To  bed  at  ^  past  9. 

Monday,  21.  Rose  at  ^  before  7.  Wind  very  varia¬ 
ble  thro’out  the  day.  After  breakfast,  work’d  an  hour  &  a 
half  planting  corn,  took  cold,  which  came  on  at  noon ;  at 
night  walk’d  round  being  very  shivery,  came  directly 
home  drank  about  a  gill  of  (torn)  went  to  bed,  thinking 
after  a  night’s  rest  I  should  feel  better  but  there  was  no 
rest  for  me ;  my  eyes  smarted  to  such  a  degree  I  could 
hardly  close  them  —  head  ached  severly  —  limbs  very 
sore,  &  a  tedious  cold  in  my  head.  I  got  up  4  times  in  the 
night  to  look  at  my  watch ;  intending  to  go  below  as  soon 
as  it  was  day  to  take  something  to  make  me  sleep  —  at  ^ 
past  3  went  down,  got  a  wine  glass  of  Raw  Rum,  mollified 
it  with  Sugar  &  drank  the  whole  of  it,  a  rash  medicine  in¬ 
deed,  I  thought  it  would  bum  my  insides  up,  —  went  to 
bed  again  at  4  &  rested  comfortable  till  ^  past  6.  Mrs. 
Thayer  &  Oliver  went  to  Marblehead.  Stephen,  Jr.,  broke 
out  with  the  Measles. 

Tuesday',  22.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  S.  W.  very 
unwell  all  day  —  much  favored  on  account  of  business 
having  little  to  do.  Eve  went  down  to  Mr.  Kimballs  shop. 
To  bed  at  9.  had  a  good  nights  rest. 

Wednesday,  23.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  very 
weak,  head  &  eyes  ach’d  very  considerably  —  walk’d  upon 
the  hills  before  breakfast  —  very  warm  but  a  fine  air.  Eve 
walk’d  to  the  turnpike.  To  bed  at  ^  past  8. 

Thursday,  24.  Rose  at  past  5.  Wind  S.  E.  dis¬ 
agreeable  day.  Mrs.  Thayer  return’d  from  !Mhd.  Eve. 
light  rain.  To  bed  at  %  past  8. 

Friday,  June  25.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  E.  raw,  disagreeble 
day;  very  unwell,  cold  renewed  with  great  violence;  at 
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night  took  a  bowl  of  sage  tea  &  to  bed  at  8  —  rested  very 
poorly. 

Saturday,  June  26.  Rose  at  2.  Wind  N.  E.  went 
below  kindled  a  fire,  &  lay  upon  the  fioor  with  my  wrapper 
&  shoes  on,  with  my  feet  to  the  fire ;  rested  very  easy,  but 
did  not  get  any  sleep.  Stephen  very  unwell,  short  breath’d 
&  much  inclined  to  drowse.  Disagreeable  day,  very  thick 
air.  Returned  into  the  Library,  1  &  2  Vol.  Fitzgerald’s 
Preceptor  &  13  &  14  Vol.  Mavor’s  Collection.  Took  out 
2  &  9  Mavors  —  1st  A.  Museum  &  1st  Johnson’s  lives  of  the 
Poets.  Afternoon,  went  to  the  turnpike,  very  unweU ;  Mr. 
Hiller,  returned  from  Connecticut.  To  bed  at  %  past  9. 
had  a  good  night’s  rest. 

Sunday,  June  27.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  Spent  the 
day  at  home  —  read  400  pages  of  the  1st  vol.  of  Johnson’s 
lives  of  the  Poets;  &  the  b(X)k  of  Solomon’s  Songs,  with 
the  Explanations  &  Refiections.  Mr  Thayer  sick  & 
Stephen  very  bad;  considerable  company  in;  Mr  B. 
Thayer  &  sister  Sally,  watched  with  Stephen.  To  bed  at 
%  past  9  —  rested  very  well. 

Monday,  28.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  IN’,  disagree¬ 
able  day ;  wind  varied  to  S.  E.  Stephen  considerable  better 
—  Read  60  pages  of  Johnson’s  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
entertaining  but  not  variety  enough.  Eve.  went  to  Mr. 
O’s.  store.  To  bed  at  ^  past  9.  Betsey  Eldridge 
watched  with  Stephen. 

Tuesday,  29.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  cold  rain  — 
very  disagreeable.  Stephen  worse  considerably.  Read 
80  pages  of  Johnson’s  Journey,  to  bed  at  9.  Slept  well. 
Mr.  Hiller  went  to  Boston. 

Wednesday,  30.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  S.  E.  overcast,  cold, 
disagreeable  day  —  finished  reading  Johnson’s  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides.  He  generally  praises  the  hospitality  of 
the  people,  but  laments  bitterly  the  want  of  trees ;  and  in 
many  other  things,  thinks  they  are  far  behind  the  British. 
It  is  natural  for  to  think  ones  own  country  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  so, 
for  the  happiness  of  society,  for  we  are  but  restless  mortals 
at  best.  Mrs.  Richards  &  myself  set  up  with  Stephen  — 
he  rested  very  well. 

Thursday,  July  1.  I  lay  down  at  5  &  slept  till  20  min- 
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utes  past  7  —  Wind  S.  W.  beautiful  day,  but  quite  cool 
morning.  Head  Twiss’s  Tour  in  Ireland,  not  much  en¬ 
tertained.  To  bed  at  %  past  8. 

Previous  to  retiring  to  rest  set  out  to  walk  to  Pool’s,  on 
the  plains  met  Mr.  Wallis,  not  feeling  very  bright  returned 
with  him  and  came  to  directly  home.  Sally  set  up  with 
Stephen,  who  had  a  restless  night. 

Friday,  July  2.  Rose  at  6.  Wind,  W.  beautiful 
morning,  very  serene  air. 

Saturday,  3.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  W.  clear  air  &  warm. 
Spent  the  afternoon  at  home,  read  Bray’s  tour  through 
some  of  the  midland  Counties  in  England.  Kot  very  en¬ 
tertaining,  tho’  well  written ; .  .  .  Evening,  walk’d  to  Pool’s 
which  I  had  not  done  before  for  13  days  owing  to  my  cold. 
To  bed  at  10.  Mrs.  Thayer  &  Sally  watch’d  with  the 
(torn) 

Sunday,  July  4.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  X.  E.  raw,  cold. 
To  meeting  alone  in  the  Pew  all  day  —  Forenoon  Dr. 
Parnard  had  a  Sermon  adapted  to  the  day  —  quite  prolix 
—  did  not  like  him  over  much.  Afternoon,  text  —  “Desti¬ 
tute  of  the  Truth”  pritty  clever  discourse.  Read  the  book 
of  Esther  &  20  Chapters  of  the  book  of  Job.  Haman  met 
his  deserts  &  Mordacai  triumphed.  Job’s  friends,  were 
friends  of  affliction,  and  continually  wounded  him.  About 
7,  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Thayer  called  me  to  look  at  the 
child  —  she  thought  he  was  about  paying  the  debt  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  I  went  and  looked  upon  him  —  he  turned  round, 
looked  very  expressively  on  all  in  the  room,  and  rolled  up 
his  eyes  —  drawed  up  his  legs  —  seemed  in  great  distress, 
and  fell  away  gradually  —  after  a  short  time  came  to 
again  and  was  as  easy  as  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  days 
proceeding.  To  bed  at  past  10.  Mrs.  Johnson  set  up 
with  the  child,  he  had  restless  night,  but  seemed  much  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  morning. 

Monday,  July  5.  Rose  at  4.  Wind  N.  E.  disagree¬ 
ably  cold,  set  down  an  hour  with  the  child  —  walk’d  upon 
the  hills  and  directly  home  again  —  the  office  not  being 
open  spent  the  day  at  home  —  Read  the  4  first  books  of 
Yoimg’s  Night  Thoughts.  This  good  man,  lived  86  years, 
and  came  to  his  grave  like  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  Eve 
walk’d, to  Pool’s  &  directly  back  —  To  bed  at  ^  past  10. 
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Mrs.  Meek  set  up  with  child.  He  had  a  very  restless 
night. 

Tuesday,  6.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  cold,  disagreeable 
day.  Eve  walk’d  to  Pool’s  &  directly  back.  Betsey  El- 
dridge  &  myself  set  up  with  the  Child.  He  was  very 
restless  &  seemed  in  much  [pain  ?]  till  12  O’c.  after  that 
from  extreem  weakness,  he  seemed  more  easy.  Read 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts  &c. 

Wednesday,  7.  At  5  O’c.  Went  up  to  the  turnpike,  the 
people  were  just  turning  out  to  work.  Wind  S.  E.  and 
very  cold.  I  lay  down  an  hour,  after  dinner.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  S.  Lang  came  for  me  to  go  to  Phillip’s  Beach  vsdth 
him  in  the  morning ;  went  with  him  to  his  Father’s  &  from 
thence  home  —  to  bed  at  ^2  P^st  9.  Mrs.  Eldridge  set  up 
with  the  child. 

Thursday,  8.  Rose  at  ^  past  3.  Wind  S.  E.  and  very 
foggy,  went  &  call’d  my  friend  Sami  Lang  &  we  started 
from  his  Father’s  a  few  minutes  past  4  —  got  to  the  beach 
at  5  —  the  sun  rose  clear  &  was  very  pleasant  —  went 
down  to  the  beach,  push’d  off  a  boat  &  caught  about  5 
dozen  cunners  —  while  fishing  it  came  up  very  foggy 
again  —  an  immence  number  of  mackeril  pass’d  us;  I 
should  judge  from  appearance,  not  less  than  500  barrels. 
Had  coffee  at  9  &  started  for  home  came  Mhd  road, 
had  an  exceeding  agreeable  time  got  home  at  10.  Stephen 
died  at  ^  past  1,  &  from  the  very  distressing  manner  had 
languished  for  a  number  of  days,  I  was  happy  to  see  him 
die  —  fully  sensible  he  left  this  transitory  scene  for 
Worlds  beyond  the  Grave,  where  pain  or  trouble  can  never 
come.  Eve.  went  up  to  Nancy’s.  Had  news  of  William 
Cook’s  being  lost  at  sea  from  on  board  the  Brig  Favorite. 
B.  Henderson,  master.  He  was  23  years  old.  To  bed  at 
10  O’c. 

Friday,  July  9.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  overcast, 
cool,  disagreeable  morning.  At  noon  very  warm  —  Ther. 
at  90.  Stephen  buried.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pools,  very 
cool  —  from  Pool’s  went  down  to  Mrs.  Russell’s  where  I 
spent  the  Eve.  When  I  came  home  it  was  exceeding  pleas¬ 
ant.  To  bed  at  10. 

Saturday,  10.  Rose  at  4.  Wind  W.  uncommonly  cool 
for  the  Season,  went  below,  put  some  fire  together,  sat 
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down  &  found  it  very  comfortable.  At  5  walk’d  upon  the 
hills,  round  into  Federal  street  &  directly  home  —  read 
Young’s  Night  Thoughts  —  the  Consolation.  At  8  O’c. 
went  for  Doctor  Torry,  to  come  &  see  Mrs.  Clifton’s  child, 
which  was  very  sidi.  Afternoon,  intended  to  have  go  to 
Phillip’s  beach,  but  was  disappointed  of  company  &  I 
spent  the  afternoon  at  home  —  Gamalial  over  from  Lynn. 
Eve.  went  for  Dr.  T.  again,  who  came  &  put  a  blister  upon 
the  child’s  breast.  Beautiful  eve.  to  bed  at  10. 

Sunday,  11.  Bose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  W.  beautiful 
morning,  very  mild,  clear  air.  Read  the  book  of  Ne- 
hemiah.  Dr.  Prince  officiated  in  the  Forenoon  and  gave 
an  excellent  Discourse  from  Luke  10  C.  42  Ver.  “But 
one  thing  is  needful ;  And  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.”  Martha, 
her  sister  being  busily  employed  in  secular  affairs,  wishes 
Mary  to  assist  her,  and  make  application  accordingly; 
when  our  Lord  replys  in  the  words  of  the  text.  After¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Dana  of  Mhd.  officiated :  Text  Genesis,  Chap. 
1.  V.  27.  “God  created  Man  in  his  own  image.”  The 
argument  was  the  apostacy  of  Man,  and  his  observations, 
such  as  Divines  generally  use,  &  on  the  whole  he  made  a 
good  piece  of  work.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  piety,  & 
his  expressions  seem  to  come  from  the  heart.  Eve  walk’d 
to  Osgood’s  with  Mr.  Morgan,  who  came  to  see  me  just  be¬ 
fore  night.  Eve.  went  to  Sally  Pope’s  with  sister  Sally, 
just  before  we  got  there  it  rain’d  very  hard.  My  parents 
spent  the  eve.  at  our  house.  To  bed  at  10.  Quite  rainy 
night. 

Monday,  12.  Rose  at  %  past  6.  Wind  variable  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  disagreeable  day,  &  disagreeable  news  — 
Capt.  J.  Lindsay  arrived  from  the  Havana,  &  bro’t  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  being  very  sickly  there.  Capt.  Edmund  Up¬ 
ton,  of  this  port,  lost  all  his  fore-mast  hands,  &  all  the  rest 
of  his  crew  sick  —  among  the  number  that  died  was  Daniel 
Procter,  a  worthy  young  man,  who  has  left  aged  parents 
&  beloved  sisters  to  mourn  his  loss.  Seventy  three  was 
said  to  be  buried  in  one  day  from  the  Hospital.  Capt. 
L.  lost  his  mate,  &  left  a  number  of  his  people  sick  at  the 
Havana. 

Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s,  home  &  to  bed  at  %  past  9. 
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Tuesday,  July  13.  Hose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  E. 
Every  day  brings  forth  something  new,  either  joyous  or 
grievous.  This  day,  the  Belisarius,  J.  Skerry  jr.  master, 
arrived  from  Sumatra  and  Isle  de  France.  120  days 
from  the  former  place.  The  anxiety  of  friends  for  friends 
in  this  ship  for  some  days  had  been  great,  but  were  now 
pleasingly  relieved  by  the  glad  tidings  that  they  have  all 
returned  alive  &  well,  after  an  absense  of  10^  months, 
being  19  in  number.  Capt.  Skerry  brought  news  of  the 
Brig  William,  Felt,  and  Ship  Henry,  Barton,  Capt.  Bar¬ 
ton,  had  lost  his  mate,  with  sickness,  his  name,  John 
Gray ;  this  was  melancholy  news  for  a  widowed  mother  to 
receive  —  but  we  are  bom  to  affliction,  &  all  have  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Eve  walk’d  to  Pool’s  —  stopp’d  at 
Osborn’s  comer  on  my  return  —  home  at  %  past  9  &  to 
bed  at  10  —  After  dinner,  walk’d  up  to  the  turn  pike. 

Wednesday,  July  14.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  S.  E.  at  noon 
S.  W.  very  cool  morning,  but  warm  the  after  part  of  the 
day.  B.  &  S  Thayer,  &  Oliver  T.  set  out  for  I^ew  Salem, 
this  morning.  Read  Common  Sense,  4  Essays  written  by 
Thos  Paine ;  ...  at  the  time  he  was  in  this  Country  he 
was  much  courted ;  but  now  matters  are  changed,  he  is 
stigmatized  as  an  Atheist;  a  drunkard,  a  debaucher  &c. 
Though  I  can  not  myself  admire  this  mans  conduct  I  can¬ 
not  approve  of  the  many  frivolous  assertions  thrown  out 
against  him,  by  those  who  have  no  other  charge  to  bring 
against  him  than  his  principles,  because  I  suppose  they 
are  the  same  as  when  he  was  in  this  Country  &  wrote 
“Common  Sense.” 

Afternoon,  read  Bligh’s  Voyage  to  the  South  Sea  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Bread  fmit  tree,  for  the  West 
Indies.  On  the  23rd  day  of  December  1787,  the  Bounty 
(that  was  the  name  of  the  ship)  sailed  from  Spithead. 
Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  her  arrival  at  Otaheite. 

.  .  .  The  mutineers  are  not  mentioned  as  ever  being 
heard  of.  Their  object  in  mutining  was  supposed  to  be 
from  a  desire  of  remaining  among  the  natives. 

The  Militia  Officers  met  to  Exercise  this  afternoon  & 
paraded  in  front  of  our  house.  Mrs  Ireland  &  Mrs.  Flan¬ 
ders,  spent  the  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Thayer.  Eve.  walk’d 
to  Pool’s,  very  warm  &  dusty,  on  my  return  stopp’d  at 
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Mr  O’s.  corner  a  few  moments.  .  Spent  the  evening  agree¬ 
ably  at  Mr  J.  Cross’s  junr.  To  bed  at  ^  past  10. 

Thursday,  15.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  S.  W.  warm  &  pleas¬ 
ant,  went  to  the  Fish  market  at  town  bridge  &  got  a  peice 
of  Halibut,  which  was  excellent.  Read  a  number  of  fugi¬ 
tive  peices  in  the  American  Museum,  many  of  which  were 
well  written.  Mrs.  Thayer  spent  the  afternoon  at  our  house. 
Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s,  &  intended  to  have  gone  to  bathe, 
but  it  was  very  cool,  came  directly  home,  &  to  bed  at  % 
past  8.  My  parents  spent  the  eve.  at  our  house.  At  % 
past  10,  I  awoke  &  saw  Mrs.  Thayer,  setting  on  my  bed; 

I  ask’d  her  why  she  sat  there.  She  had  been  in  to  see  Mrs. 
Clifton’s  child,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  dying,  &  she 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  it,  it  made  her  think  so  of 
Stephen.  I  got  up,  put  on  my  trousers  &  wrapper  &  set 
down  to  the  window.  Miss  Mary  Pitman  &  my  sister 
Sally,  came  through  my  chamber  &  informed  that  the  child 
died  at  12  O’c.  I  then  lay  down  &  went  to  sleep. 

Friday,  16.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  S.  W.  a  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing  &  fine  air.  Ketch  Three  Friends,  James  Stuart,  mas¬ 
ter,  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  France.  Read  an  Epitome  of 
Macartney’s  Embassy  to  China.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clifton’s  child 
buried;  Doctor  Barnard  prayed.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s, 
to  bed  at  10. 

Saturday,  17.  Rose  at  %  P^st  6.  Wind  K.  E.  Over¬ 
cast  &  cool.  Ship  Concord,  Obed  Wyer,  master,  arrived 
from  Canton,  140  days  passage.  This  ship  sailed  from  this 
port  in  October  1799  on  a  sealing  voyage  and  has  been 
very  successful.  Afternoon,  went  up  to  the  turn  pike, 
played  at  the  bowling  alley — spent  the  time  agreeably — 
after  coffee,  walk’d  round  the  square,  thro’  Federal  Street 
&  directly  home,  to  bed  at  8  O’c. 

Sunday,  18.  Rose  at  ^  past  6.  Wind  S.  E.  &  warm. 
Koon,  wind  S.  W.  Doctor  Barnard,  officiated  &  gave  two 
good  Moral  Discourses.  After  dinner  walk’d  round  the 
shore  into  the  great  pasture.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s ;  from 
thence  down  to  Mr.  Hodgkins’s  &  came  (torn)  with  my 
sister  Sally.  Mr.  Abel  Gardner,  spent  the  eve.  at  our 
house. 

Monday,  19.  Rose  at  5.  Wind  K.  W.  to  K.,  cool,  oveiv 
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cast  &  a  little  rain.  Morning  hoed  my  beans.  Eve.  walk’d 
to  Pool’s.  To  bed  at  10. 

Tuesday,  20.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  S.  E.  &  warm. 
Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s,  on  my  return  met  C.  B.  Seccombs, 

&  we  agreed  to  sleep  together  &  go  to  Phillips’s  beach  in 
the  morning.  To  bed  at  10. 

Wednesday,  21.  Rose  at  3.  Wind  S.  W.  went  thro’ 
the  pastures,  out  by  Col.  Pickmans  farm  &  over  Legges 
hill,  got  to  the  beach  at  ^  past  4 — ^went  down  to  the  rocks 
each  with  a  pole  &  line  to  fish,  but  without  bait,  when  we 
got  upon  the  rocks  we  search’d  them  throughly  but  could 
not  find  any  clams,  returned  to  the  house  &  obtained  some 
salted  bait,  with  it,  C.  B.  S.  set  out  again  &  I  remained  at 
the  house  to  inform  the  women,  when  up,  that  we  should 
be  back  to  coffee  at  7 — and  then  went  do\vn  to  the  rocks 
again — the  fish  did  not  relish  salt  provisions,  for  that 
reason  we  returned  to  the  house  sooner  than  we  expected 
— got  breakfast  at  Yo  past  6  and  started  for  home.  It  was 
now  quite  warm — stopped  and  eat  some  berries,  they  were 
very  plenty,  but  hardly  ripe — came  the  road — had  a  very 
pleasant  time — ^got  home  at  8.  Mr.  Morgan,  call’d  at  the 
office,  forenoon,  was  going  to  Marblehead  at  12.  Eve. 
spent  the  eve.  at  Mr.  O’s.  corner.  To  bed  at  i/o  past  9. 

Thursday,  22.  Rose  at  Yi  Pf^st  5-  Wind  S.  W.  went 
the  brick-kiln.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s — on  return  stopped 
in  conversation  with  Robert  Osborne  about  an  hour — spent 
the  time  very  agreeably.  Polly  k  Sally  Austin  spent  the 
afternoon  at  our  house.  I  went  to  Mr.  Hiller’s  house  and 
eat  some  currants.  All  the  folks  excepting  Mrs.  Lang, 
being  in  the  garden.  I  spent  15  or  20  minutes  very  agree¬ 
ably.  Our  conversation  was  the  Education  of  children. 
Home  soon  after  9 — sat  down  &  read  a  little  time,  &  to 
bed  at  10. 

Friday,  23.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  beautiful  morn¬ 
ing,  very  clear  air.  Samuel  Lang  &  James  Kimball,  went 
to  Phillips’s  Beach.  Warmest  day  this  summer.  Eve. 
went  to  North  river  to  bath,  in  company  with  James  Kim¬ 
ball  k  C.  B.  Seccomb.  Capt.  Ives,  H.  k  W.  Osborne  k  A. 
Chase  were  also  there.  I  swam  over  the  river;  it  being 
the  first  time  of  my  going  into  water  for  the  season  was 
rather  weary. —  My  parents  spent  the  eve.  at  our  house. 
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After  taking  about  a  pint  of  cool  beverage,  at  ^  past  9 
retired  to  rest. 

Saturday,  24.  Rose  at  %  before  5.  Wind  N.  W.  Took 
a  walk  to  the  turn  pike.  Overcast  and  sultry  morning. 
Ship  Margaret,  Geo.  Cleveland,  master,  sailed  for  Trieste. 
Noon,  returned  to  the  Library,  2d  &  9th  volumes  of  Ma- 
vor’s  col.  1st  vol.  A.  Museum,  &  1st  vol.  Johnson’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  took  out  8th  &  11th  of  MavoPs  collection. 
3d  Vol.  A.  Museum,  &  the  2d  vol.  Johnson’s  L.  of  Poets. 
Soon  after  I  got  to  the  Library,  it  began  to  Thunder  & 
lightning,  the  thunder  was  very  heavy,  attended  with 
copious  rain.  The  rain  struck  with  such  force  upon  Mr. 
Barr’s  sand  house,  that  it  rebounded  &  streemed  for  near 
20  feet,  in  one  steady  column,  like  smoke  from  a  chimney, 
which  made  a  beautiful  appearance.  Not  having  had  any 
rain  for  some  time,  and  not  any  thunder  for  the  season,  it 
was  very  refreshing  to  the  earth  &  to  human  nature.  It 
rain’d  about  40  minutes,  steady,  and  by  intervals  all  the 
afternoon.  I  promised  Mr.  Russell  my  company  with  him 
to  Marblehead,  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  meet  him  at 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  shop  at  2  O’c.  the  rain  detaining  me  at  the 
Library  till  near  that  time,  &  then  having  to  eat  dinner 
and  get  my  hair  tied,  I  could  not  fulfil  my  promise,  but 
appeared  there  at  ^  past  3.  Mr.  R.  had  been  there  but 
was  gone;  I  stayed  there  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  &  then 
came  home,  read  a  few  fugitive  peices  in  the  A.  Museum 
&  after  coffee,  went  over  into  Essex  street,  and  got  some 
whortle  berries  to  make  a  pudding  on  Sunday,  in  which  I 
fortunately  succeeded.  Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s  &  back  to 
Mr.  O’s.  corner,  stopped  there  a  few  moments — came  home 
&  to  bed  at  %  past  8.  Noon,  wind  E.  soon  after  changed 
to  S.  &  S.  W. 

Sunday,  25.  Rose  at  %  before  5.  Wind  S.  W.  &  very 
warm,  rain’d  considerable  in  the  night  &  some  since  I 
rose.  To  meeting  in  the  forenoon.  Dr.  Barnard  offici¬ 
ated.  After  dinner  Mr.  Russell  came  to  my  lodgings  & 
we  agreed  to  go  to  Marblehead. — rather  warm,  but  the 
dust  being  well  laid,  made  it  quite  pleasant,  got  there  at 
^  past  2 — ^went  to  church — on  our  return,  met  Mr.  J. 
Thayer ;  I  left  Mr.  R.  and  went  with  Mr.  T.  with  whom  I 
drank  coffee,  at  ^  past  7,  left  Mr.  T’s  in  company  with 
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him,  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  R.  who,  was  at  his  Uncle  Bowers’s, 
when  we  got  there  Mr.  R.  informed  me  Mr.  Morgan,  had 
been  to  see  me ;  I  now  being  late  could  not  go  to  see  Mr.  M. 
which  I  was  sorry  for.  We  started  for  home,  &  Mr.  Thayer 
came  about  a  mile  with  us,  &  we  parted  in  friendship — 
each  for  home,  the  resort  of  all,  an  earthly  home — in  hopes 
finally!  to  meet  together  in  the  regions  above. — ^Marble¬ 
head,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  land,  makes  a  very  novel 
appearance,  &  by  the  help  of  money,  great  improvements 
might  be  made.  We  had  a  very  agreeable  time,  &  an  ex- 
ce^ing  pleasant  walk  home.  To  bed  at  %  past  9. 

Monday,  July  26.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  W.  &  warm. 
Read  a  few  pages  of  Sparmann’s  voyage  to  Cape  G.  Hope 
&  round  the  World.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  27.  Rose  at  ^  past  4.  Wind  S.  E.  And  very 
foggy.  Read  40  pages  of  The  Reign  of  Geo.  the  Third  .  .  . 
Ship  Henry,  Capt.  Barton,  arrived  from  Batavia.  Mr. 
Harrison  spent  the  day  at  our  house.  Eve.  walk’d  to  the 
turnpike — played  at  the  boiling  alley,  about  an  hour — 
came  down  to  Mr.  O’s.  corner  spent  an  hour  there,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Capt.  Ives  &  others — spent  the  time  agreeably 
— home,  and  to  bed  at  %  past  9. 

Wednesday,  July  28.  Rose  at  ^  before  6.  Wind  S. 
and  very  foggy.  Spent  the  morning  reading  &  writing. 
Ship  Concord  &  Cargo,  sold  at  Auction.  Sales  very  good. 
Eve.  walk’d  to  the  turnpike,  as  far  as  D.  Pickerinp^s.  boil¬ 
ing  green — came  home  in  company  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Johnson,  stopp’d  at  Mr.  O’s.  corner  till  9 — to  bed  at  ^ 
past  9 — ^very  heavy  dew. 

Thursday,  29.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  S.  E.  foggy, 
disagreeable  morning.  Eve.  walked  to  Pool’s  in  company 
with  James  Kimball,  on  our  return,  stopp’d  at  the  Fish 
market,  near  an  hour  to  get  a  Mackarel — ^behold  when  the 
boat  got  up  I  was  disappointed.  To  bed  at  10.  Very  foggy. 

Friday,  30.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  S.  E.  disagree¬ 
able  morning — went  to  the  Fish  market,  got  2  mackarel, 
had  one  broil’d  with  coffee ;  not  very  good.  After  coffee 
in  the  afternoon,  work’d  two  hours  hoeing  com.  To  Mr. 
O’s.  corner  half  an  hour,  got  3  lemons,  came  home — ^made 
some  beverage,  &  to  bed  at  9 — foggy  disagreeable  weather. 

Saturday,  31.  Rose  at  %  past  5.  Wind  S.  W.  and 
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pleasant.  Ketch  Three  Frieivds,  Capt.  Jas.  Stewart,  sailed 
for  Havre  de  Grace,  with  whom  went  Dudley  L.  Pickman, 
an  amiable  younfj  man.  Wind  flattering  from  S.  W.  to 
S.  E.  at  night  at  W.  Afternoon,  went  to  the  turn  pike,  at 

past  4,  Mr.  Knight  came  up;  in  company  with  him  I 
went  to  the  Great  Swamp ;  had  a  very  agreeable  time ;  got 
home  at  7.  Mrs.  Thayer,  being  gone,  I  got  coffee,  which 
I  drank  with  a  good  relish,  my  walk  having  created  con¬ 
siderable  of  an  appetite.  Went  over  to  Mr.  O’s.  corner, 
a  few  moments,  came  home  &  to  bed  at  9  O’c. 

Sunday,  Aug.  1.  Rose  at  7.  Wind  W.  and  exceeding 
warm.  Before  breakfast,  walk’d  down  the  Hathorne  field, 
up  round  the  shore  &  out  in  the  great  pasture.  Mr.  (blank) 
officiated  for  Dr.  Barnard,  in  the  morning.  Text  Psalm 
16.7  &  Dr.  B.  officiated  himself  in  the  afternoon,  and  gave 
an  excellent  discourse  from  Psalm  lOl.V.I.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  at  meeting  in  the  afternoon;  could  not  have  much  of 
his  company,  he  intending  to  return  to  Marblehead,  di¬ 
rectly  after  Tea.  Mr.  Osborne  &  Wife  spent  the  day  at 
our  house.  Eve.  walk’d  thro’  Danvers  to  Peter’s  mills  & 
round  the  shore  thro’  Korthfields  over  Fry’s  Mill  bridge 
&  home.  At  8  O’c.  the  clouds  gather’d  from  all  quarters, 
&  there  was  some  appearance  of  a  shower,  but  they  passed 
off  without  weeping — altho’  there  was  considerable  light¬ 
ning  attended  with  distant  Thunder.  A  schooner  and  a 
sloop  arrived  from  the  West  Indies.  To  bed  at  I/2  past  9. 

Monday,  2.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  W.  Cool  &  rainy.  Eve. 
at  Mr.  O’s.  store  till  9.  came  home  &  read  Raynal’s  History 
of  the  Indies,  till  10  &  then  to  bed. 

Tuesday,  3.  Rose  at  past  5.  Wind  X.  E.  &  cool. 
Morn,  read  50  pages  of  Ra.'vmal’s  History,  which  I  found 
very  interesting.  .  .  .  Xoon,  read  about  40  pages  of  R’s  his¬ 
tory.  Mrs.  Thayer  &  Sally  went  up  to  Xancy’s — I  drank 
coffee  alone,  &  at  i/o  past  6  went  to  work  in  my  field,  hoe¬ 
ing,  till  45  minutes  past  8 — ^went  home,  washed  &  down 
to  Mr.  O’s.  corner — at  ^  past  8  in  company  with  James 
Kimball,  walk’d  thro’  Xorth  Fields,  over  Xorth  bridge  & 
home  at  9 — To  bed  at  ^  past  9. 

Wednesday,  4th.  Rose  at  ^  past  5.  Wind  X.  at  noon, 
I  worked  in  the  field  an  hour  k  a  half  before  breakfast. 
Eve.  walk’d  to  Pool’s — ^to  bed  at  9. 
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Thursday,  5.  Rose  at  6.  Wind  S.  E.  work’d  in  the 
field  till  y^,  past  7.  The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  that  Tom  Jefferson,  the  J^egro  President,  had 
made  a  number  of  removals,  and  appointed  others  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  among  the  number  William  R.  Lee  of  Marblehead, 
to  be  collector  for  the  District  of  Salem  &  Beverly — quite 
a  compliment  to  the  Salem  Mercantile  Interest,  that  they 
must  have  a  collector  from  another  town;  which  cannot 
be  accounted  for  any  other  way,  than  this  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  brain  (if  any  he  had  for  certain  it  is,  he  cant  have 
much  now)  is  so  adled  by  the  teizing  of  office  seekers — 
the  interception  of  Genevian  Renegades,  &  the  croaking  of 
Irish  Patriots,  scape-gallowesses  &  Raggamuffins — ^that 
poor  soul  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  about.  Although 
I  pitty  him  for  his  weakness,  it  makes  me  smile  when  I 
think  what  a  miserable  pack  of  subordinates  he  has.  Albert 
Gallatin — ^but  stop!  short  characters  sufficient — “Only 
dis  once.” — John  Steele,  a  complete  Hog,  perhaps  not 
without  bristles.  The  other  characters  I  shall  not  com¬ 
ment  upon,  except  that  of  Joseph  Xurse,  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  a  gentleman  without  guile.  O  Tom!  Tom  Jef¬ 
ferson,  if  you  should  live  to  see  the  fourth  of  March  1805 
and  the  Government  &  Country  not  annihilated,  your 
Phisiognamy,  will,  I  expect,  resemble  that  of  a  horses  head 
more  than  any  thing  else — And,  as  for  A.  G. — J.  S.  &  a 
few  others  of  the  cast  (pardon  me,  for  only  useing  the 
initials,  for  such  filthy  names,  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  at 
full  length  oftener  that  can  be  helpt)  will  run  about  like 
revenous  Wolfs  seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  but  stop 
one  moment  I  am  fearful  I  am  going  too  fast.  Who  ?  pray 
tell  me  who  would  succeed  the  rabble,  now  possessing  the 
reins  of  Government ;  For  men  of  the  first  talents  &  virtue 
would  be  wanted,  &  four  years  would  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  buildup  what  had  been  pull’d  down  for  the  four  years 
proceeding.  O,  Fellow  Citizens!  let  them  go  on  in  the 
works  of  darkness,  for  their  Father,  the  D — 1  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  will  have  them  all  in  toe,  in  good  time.  Eve. 
went  to  the  turnpike — to  bed  at  9. 

(To  he  continued) 
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By  AiLAN  Fokbes 


For  various  reasons  it  seemed  advisable  to  divide  the 
rest  of  the  material  on  namesake  towns  of  Essex  County 
into  two  parts,  with  the  fourth  and  final  chapter  to  appear 
in  the  July  number  of  this  magazine. 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  through  an  error 
Rowley  Regis  was  featured  in  the  map  of  England  which 
appeared  at  the  start  of  the  first  article  on  namesake 
towns,  published  in  October,  1944.  Rowley,  Massachu¬ 
setts  did  not  derive  its  name  from  Rowley  Regis,  but  from 
Rowley  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  where  the  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rogers,  the  founder  of  our  Rowley,  had  been  par¬ 
son  prior  to  his  emigration  to  New  England. 

For  assistance  in  making  this  part  possible  I  wish  to 
thank  Edward  D.  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cole,  Miss  Mary 
Curtis,  Herbert  0.  Fairfield,  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelley, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Kelley,  Hon.  Charles  I.  Pettingell,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Pettengill,  J.  Lee  Potter  and  John  A.  Tucker- 
man. 

As  in  the  previous  chapters,  I  have  been  helped  greatly 
on  this  one  by  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Miss  Katherine  G. 
Rogers  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 


SALISBURY 

“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”  was  played  on  all  the  hurdy 
gurdies  and  hummed  by  everyone  all  over  London  during 
the  1890’s,  and  strange  to  relate,  the  person  who  introduced 
this  very  popular  air  into  England  was  a  girl  from  Salis¬ 
bury,  Massachusetts,  called  Lottie  Collins.  I  can  still 
hear  it  as  it  was  sung  and  played  on  all  the  streets  and  in 
the  restaurants  of  London  when  I  visited  there  in  my 
’teens.  She  gained  her  fame  by  starting  this  tune  while 
entertaining  in  London,  and  soon  it  trailed  back  to  her  na¬ 
tive  land  and  town.  A  cousin  of  hers  states  that  she  acted 
in  this  country  in  “One  Night  in  Chinatown”  and  other 
plays,  as  well  as  appearing  on  the  stage  in  England.  She 
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evidently  was  a  singer  and  actress  and  also  wrote  songs. 
Her  stage  name  was  Dolly  Fox.  My  informant  wrote  that 
she  married  a  man  called  Waterman,  who  was  pretty  much 
unknown  after  her  death,  as  she  expressed  it.  A  tableau 
in  the  Tercentenary  of  1938  showed  Lottie  Collins. 

Although  this  song  has  been  remembered  for  these  fifty 
or  so  years,  the  beautiful  Salisbury  Cathedral,  of  which  the 
English  town  is  so  justly  proud,  will  outlast  it  for  many 
thousands  of  years !  This  Cathedral,  going  back  as  far  as 
1220,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  early 
English  architecture.  The  construction  is  curious  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  these  verses ; 

As  many  days  as  in  one  year  there  be, 

So  many  windows  in  this  church  you  see; 

So  many  marble  pillars'  here  appear 

As  there  are  hours  throughout  the  fleeting  year ; 

As  many  gates  as  moons  one  here  may  view, 

Strange  tale  to  tell,  yet  not  more  strange  than  true. 

An  Englishman,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  I^avy,  while 
visiting  us  recalled  a  story  told  him.  Constable,  the  cele¬ 
brated  painter  of  scenes  in  Essex  and  nearby  counties  in 
England,  made  a  painting  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  to 
add  to  the  effect  introduced  a  reddish  rainbow  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  resident  of  Old  Salisbury,  owner  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  showed  it  to  his  huntsman  one  day  and  inquired  of 
him  how  he  liked  it.  His  only  remark  was  that  the  rain¬ 
bow  indicated  that  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  hunting  as 
there  would  be  no  scent. 

Several  paragraphs  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Salisbury  are  copied  from  “Towns  of  New  England 
and  Old  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 

Queen  Elizabeth,  while  on  her  way  to  Bristol  in  1574, 
stopped  at  Salisbury,  and  here,  too,  James  I  frequently  came 
for  retreat.  When  being  taken  in  captivity  and  to  eventual 
death  in  London,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  reaching  Salisbury, 
feigned  madness  and  leprosy  that  he  might  gain  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  his  immortal  “Apology  for  the  Voyage  to 
Guiana.”  There  King  James  found  him  and  ordered  his  im¬ 
mediate  removal  to  London.  Charles  I  also  came  to  Salis¬ 
bury  many  times. 

It  was  at  the  King’s  Arms,  still  standing,  that  the  support- 
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ers  of  Charles  II  were  accustomed  to  gather  when  the  mon¬ 
arch  was  in  hiding  at  Heale  House.  A  part  of  the  Old  George 
Inn  was  built  about  1320.  It  was  known  in  the  early  days  as 
“Ye  Grate  Inne  of  Ye  George,”  and  it  is  said  that  Shake¬ 
speare  may  have  played  in  the  courtyard.  Oliver  Cromwell 
slept  in  the  Inn  in  October,  1645,  and  the  indefatigable  Sam¬ 
uel  Pepys  refers  to  it  in  his  diary  in  these  words :  “Came  to 
the  George  Inn  where  lay  in  a  silk-bed  and  a  very  good  diet.” 

Nor  should  the  literary  associations  of  the  old  city  be  for¬ 
gotten.  There  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar  of  Wakefield”  and,  in  the  house  still  standing  near 
St.  Anne’s  Gate,  Fielding  lived  for  some  time  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  “Tom  Jones.”  The  original  Thwackum  of  the 
novel  was  one  Hele,  who  was  then  master  of  a  school  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  where  Addison  received  his  education  “after  starting 
life  as  such  a  frail  infant  that  he  had  to  be  baptised  on  the 
day  he  was  born.”  Anthony  Trollope  also  laid  the  scenes  of 
some  of  his  novels  there. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  the 
Wylye,  and  is  the  capital  of  Wiltshire. 

As  early  as  1641  the  first  Pastor  of  Salisbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rev.  William  Worcester,  conceived  the  idea  of 
procuring  a  bell  for  the  Salisbury  Meeting  House  and  it 
was  hung  during  the  following  year.  In  those  days  the 
sermons  in  New  England  were  so  very  long  that  someone 
composed  these  amusing  lines : 

No  warning  clock  prescribed  the  preacher’s  powers. 

The  simple  sand-glass  told  the  passing  hours, 

Which,  when  the  tell-tale  sand  its  course  had  run 
Was  deftly  turned,  and  sixteenthly  begun : 

For  they  preached  sermons  countless  in  deductions. 
None  of  our  modern  half-hour  productions, 

In  continuity  they  excelled,  ’tis  true ; 

Always  an  hour  in  length  and  sometimes  two ! 

Worcester  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  lived  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  England,  before  coming  to  Massachusetts.  Another 
person  to  hail  from  the  English  town  was  Christopher  Batt, 
a  tanner,  who  introduced  the  tannery  business  into  the 
town.  It  was  due  to  these  two  men,  especially  the  latter, 
that  the  town  was  given  its  present  name  in  1640.  It  was 
first  called  Merrimack  and  then  Colchester.  Batt  was  the 
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wealthiest  resident  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  original 
grantees,  who  are  said  to  have  come  not  on  account  of  being 
oppressed,  or  for  any  religious  motive,  but  merely  to  make 
a  livelihood  and  for  a  desire  to  become  possessed  of  large 
tracts  of  land.  It  has  been  said  they  were  particularly 
well  educated.  It  was  indeed  a  change  to  leave  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  town  with  its  old  and  attractive  buildings  for  the  rude 
life  and  hardships  of  New  England  and  the  rude  meeting 
houses  here  must  have  made  a  great  contrast  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Old  Salisbury.  Four  of  the  pioneer  families  still 
reside  on  the  property  allotted  to  their  forbears. 

Robert  Pike  of  Longford,  England,  was  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  the  Massachusetts  Salisbury  during  the  last 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  would  have  been  the 
most  prominent  even  if  he  had  not  defied  the  law,  thereby 
inducing  Whittier  to  compile  some  verses  relative  to  the  in¬ 
cident.  A  warrant  was  issued  by  Major  Waldron  of  Dover 
ordering  three  Quaker  women  to  be  whipped  in  each  place 
where  there  was  a  court.  When  they  arrived  in  Salisbury 
the  constable  did  not  dare  carry  out  the  order  until  he  had 
interviewed  Major  Pike.  When  the  order  was  read  to  him 
he  cried  out,  “Loose  them  and  let  them  go,”  and  so  they 
were  saved  further  persecution.  A  few  of  Whittier’s 
stanzas  tell  the  story,  under  the  title  of  “How  the  Women 
Went  from  Dover:” 


By  the  meeting-house  in  Salisbury  town, 
The  sufferers  stood,  in  the  red  sundown. 
Bare  for  the  lash !  0  pitying  Night, 

Drop  swift  thy  curtain  and  hide  the  sight ! 

With  shame  in  his  eye  and  wrath  on  his  lip 
The  Salisbury  constable  dropped  his  whip. 
“This  warrant  means  murder  foul  and  red ; 
Cursed  is  he  who  serves  it,”  he  said. 

“Show  me  the  order,  and  meanwhile  strike 
A  blow  at  your  peril!”  said  Justice  Pike. 
Of  all  the  rulers  the  land  possessed. 

Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  the  best. 
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He  read  the  warrant :  “These  convey 
From  our  precincts ;  at  every  town  on  the  way 
Give  each  ten  lashes.”  “God  judge  the  brute ! 

I  tread  his  order  under  my  foot ! 

“Cut  loose  these  poor  ones  and  let  them  go; 

Come  what  will  of  it,  all  men  shall  know 
No  warrant  is  good,  though  backed  by  the  Crown, 

For  whipping  women  in  Salisbury  town.” 

At  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary  on  July 
16,  1930,  the  complete  seven  verses  were  printed. 

The  1938  town  celebration  took  place  during  August, 
and  on  the  cover  of  the  program  appears  a  reproduction  of 
the  boulder  in  Salisbury  Square  upon  which  is  chiselled 
the  seventh  verse,  and  above  are  depicted  the  women  walk¬ 
ing  behind  a  cart  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  A  scene  in  the 
pageant  during  the  celebration  shows  Eobert  Pike  and  the 
Quakers.  This  boulder  and  tablet  were  donated  by  one  of 
the  Pike  family  and  are  placed  near  the  spot  where  the 
meeting  house,  garrison  house,  court  house  and  training 
ground  were  situated.  A  well  was  dug  nearby  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  King  of  England. 

There  is  another  story  told  about  Pike  on  his  voyage  to 
this  country  with  his  father.  He  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  but  evidently  very  strong.  He  told  the  cap¬ 
tain  one  day  that  he  wasn’t  getting  enough  to  eat,  where¬ 
upon  the  captain  inquired  of  him  why  he  should  have  more 
than  anyone  else  on  board.  In  reply  and  as  an  explanation 
he  took  up  an  iron  bar,  turned  it  double  and  then  back 
again  over  his  knee.  The  Captain  said,  “Very  well,  you 
shall  have  double  rations.” 

The  1938  pageant  was  written  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Morrill 
Dearborn,  formerly  of  Salisbury,  who  is  descended  from 
fifteen  of  the  sixty  pioneers  who  settled  the  town  in  1638, 
including  Eev.  "William  Worcester,  the  first  school  teacher, 
Thomas  Bradbury  and  Eobert  Pike.  She  most  assuredly 
must  have  been  imbued  with  the  inspiration  to  re-enact 
the  spirit  of  these  early  settlers.  Kor  did  the  writer  for¬ 
get  to  introduce  into  the  pageant  the  episode  of  the  wedding 
of  Abigail  Eastman  and  Ebenezer  Webster,  the  parents  of 
Daniel  Webster. 


Kindness  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Pettengill 
INTERIOR  OF  ST.  MARTIN'S  CHURCH.  SALISBURY,  ENGLAND 
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There  have  been  a  few  interchanges  between  the  two 
Salisburys.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pettengill,  Librarian  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  invited  the  Mayor  of  the  English  town  to  visit 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary.  Mayor 
Medway  was  unable  to  accept,  but  he  sent  his  best  wishes 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Amesbury  and  Salis¬ 
bury  in  his  country  are  close  together,  as  they  are  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  English  Mayor  sent  over  three  prints,  now 
in  the  library  here,  showing  views  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
and  also  a  photograph  of  special  interest  to  us  here,  show¬ 
ing  the  original  home  of  Christopher  Batt,  so  important  in 
the  history  of  our  Salisbury. 

During  the  summer  of  1939  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelley, 
whose  mother  was  a  Pike,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Major, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Scheibe,  visited  the  Mayor  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  England,  William  C.  Bridge,  and  was  entertained 
by  him.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Pettengill  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  their  visit  and  said  that  his  family  showed  them  some 
of  the  interesting  places  in  his  Old  World  City. 

Salisbury  Plain  in  England  has  always  been  a  great 
training  centre  for  soldiers,  and  here  in  our  Salisbury 
there  is  also  a  stretch  of  land  with  the  same  name,  known 
also  as  Batt’s  Plain,  as  Christopher  owned  much  land 
in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  a  Salisbury  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  in  Kew 
Brunswick  and  several  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
Kew  England  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 


AMESBURY 

Whittier  who  moved  from  Haverhill  to  Amesbury  has 
given  us  in  one  of  his  letters  one  of  the  few  sketches  I  have 
seen  of  the  English  Amesbury,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  it  verbatim: 

“Amesbury  derives  its  name  from  Amesbury  or  Ambres- 
berry  in  Wilts,  England,  on  Salisbury  plain,  and  near  the 
great  Druidical  temple  of  Stonehenge.  The  ancient  Cymric 
name  of  these  stone  circles  was  Emrys  Avee,  Ambres  or  Am- 
brosius,  signifying  immortal  or  anointed  stones. 

“The  practice  of  anointing  sacred  stones  is  as  old  as  his¬ 
tory  or  tradition.  The  Druidical  stones  in  Cornwall  were 
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called  Dina’s  Emrys  or  the  ‘Anointed  City.’  In  Genesis, 
chapter  28,  we  are  told  that  Jacob  set  up  a  stone  in  Bethel 
and  poured  oil  upon  it.  It  is  probable  that  Amber  (French 
Ambre)  means  Ambrosial  or  sacred,  as  it  was  used  by  the 
Druids.  Gridley,  in  his  work  on  Stonehenge,  says :  ‘It  seems 
tolerably  clear  that  the  ancient  name  of  Stonehenge  is  pre¬ 
served  by  the  neighboring  town  of  Amesbury  or  Ambresberry, 
as  it  was  formerly  called.” 

“The  old  English  town  is  venerable  in  appearance  —  the 
little  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  region.  Here  are  sit¬ 
uated  the  abbey  of  Amesbeery,  one  of  the  first  religious 
houses  in  Great  Britain.  Tennyson,  in  his  Idyls  of  the  King, 
makes  the  faithless  queen  of  King  Arthur,  after  her  disgrace 
in  connection  with  Sir  Lancelot,  fiy  for  refuge  to  ‘the  holy 
House  of  Amesbury.’ 

“Well  may  the  people  of  the  town  cling  fondly  to  the  name 
which  has  come  down  to  them  from  the  pre-historic  time  of 
the  Druids,  Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table,  and  which  the 
great  poet  of  the  century  has  embalmed  in  his  immortal 
verse.” 

Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  judging  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  seems  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  our  town  in 
recent  years.  The  Amesburv'  Daily  Xews  at  the  time  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  printed  a  letter  of  congratulation 
from  the  Chairman  of  Amesbury  District  and  Parish 
Councils,  and  in  February  of  1941  Judge  Charles  I.  Pet- 
tingell  received  a  letter  acknowledging  a  donation  sent  by 
the  children  of  our  Congregational  Church,  which  the 
writer  said  would  be  remembered  by  the  children  and 
others  of  his  town.  “Your  letter,”  he  added,  “is  being 
read  to  the  children  of  our  Sunday  Schools  and  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  see  that  they  realize  that  the  children  of 
Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  are  thinking  about  them  during 
these  troubled  times.”  Several  paragraphs  follow: 

“At  a  meeting  of  my  Council  held  yesterday,  your  letter 
was  read  and  I  write  to  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  the 
members  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother-Town. 

“You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  while  the  letter  was 
being  read  the  air-raid  sirens  were  sounding  an  alert,  and 
planes  were  actually  overhead  during  the  discussion.  So  far 
as  Amesbury  is  concerned  it  has,  so  far,  escaped  injury. 

“I  can  assure  you  the  morale  of  the  populace  here  is  ex- 
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cellent  and  that  we  can  stand  up  to  anything  those  wicked 
men  can  do  to  us,  knowing  full  well  that  we  ^all  secure  ab¬ 
solute  and  complete  victory. 

“May  I  ask  that  when  the  paid  cheque  is  received  by  your 
Massachusetts  Bank  that  it  could  be  sent  here  to  be  framed 
and  exhibited  in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  the  happier  days 
that  are  to  come,  to  perpetuate  the  bond  of  sympathy  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  your  action.” 

This  was  followed  by  a  note  in  September  from  the 
Methodist  Sunday  School,  thanking  the  children  here  for 
their  letter  which  “made  a  wonderful  impression  on  our 
Kiddies.” 

From  England  comes  a  description  of  the  English  vil¬ 
lage,  and  a  few  paragraphs  are  added  here : 

“In  England  no  one  can  get  away  from  history.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  every  English  village,  and  there  are  about 
10,000  of  them,  is  at  least  1,500  years  old  and  very  many  of 
them  older.  Least  of  all  can  one  avoid  history  in  the  county 
of  Wilts  which  fairly  smells  of  pre-historic  man  and  the  old 
stone  circles  which  he  left  behind  him.  And  of  all  the  little 
Wiltshire  towns  and  villages  probably  no  single  one  smacks  of 
history  as  the  little  quaint  old  town  of  Amesbury  nestling 
under  the  eastern  end  of  the  bare  grassy  plateau  which  we  call 
Salisbury  Plain.  And  there  are  no  jokes  about  Amesbury  ex¬ 
cept  that  its  people,  like  all  Wiltshire  folk  are  Moonrakers. 
For  long  ago  some  Wiltshire  yokels  (that  is,  farm  hands) 
were  found  raking  in  a  pond.  “Ho !”  said  the  customs  officer 
(tax  collector).  “What  are  you  a  raking  of?”  “We  be  rakin* 
thuc  there  green  cheese,”  said  the  yokels,  pointing  to  the  re¬ 
flected  moon.  So  they  were  called  the  Moonrakers,  and  they 
rejoice  as  being  thought  stupid:  but  you  try  to  buy  a  Wilt 
shire  pig  from  them  and  see  who  comes  off  the  better.  For 
their  moon  was  a  cask  of  the  best  French  cognac,  smuggled 
as  was  customary  from  the  Channel  coast  some  twenty  miles 
away. 

“Amesbury  today,  is  just  a  few  nice  old  streets,  red  brick 
and  tiles,  or  chequered  stone  and  flint,  a  magnificent  Early 
English  Church,  with  its  tall  narrow  undecorated  windows, 
just  like  the  lovely  Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  a  beautiful  old 
manor  house  (rather  hidden  from  view)  and  a  lot  of  scraggy 
bungalows,  buUt  for  Army  officers,  for,  alas,  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  great  solitary,  bare  sheep-haunted  Plain  was  adopted 
as  the  great  Army  training  centre.  Ameshury  with  its  lovely 
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(and  good)  old  ‘Greorge  Inn’  remains  the  Ambresbury  which 
was  its  earliest  name.  Ambres  —  burh,  the  burh  or  town  of 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  so  they  say.  To  a  traditional  convent, 
probably  a  real  one,  Gunevre  fled  to  avoid  the  wroth  of  the 
wronged  King  Arthur.  It  was  replaced  in  the  SCO’s  by  a 
Benedictine  nunnery  founded  by  a  Saxon  princess.  The 
Church  at  Amesbury  is  a  magnificent  old  building,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Early  English  architecture.  But  let  us 
leave  these  old  things  for  something  older  and  undecayed. 
Mount  any  road  out  of  Amesbury  and  you  come  out  on  The 
Plain  or  the  bare  downs.  There,  indeed,  you  wiU  get  air; 
the  sharp  bracing  breeze  in  summer,  the  piercing  bitter  wind 
of  winter.  For  there  is  nothing  here  to  fend  off  wind  from 
the  steppes  of  Kussia  or  the  North  Pole.” 

To  cross  the  Atlantic  to  the  Massachusetts  Amesbury 
we  find  that  at  a  “meeten”  in  the  year  1667  “the  Towen 
have  named  this  Tovm  Amesbery.” 

There  is  an  anecdote  relating  to  this  locality_  that  may 
be  of  interest.  The  people  of  Haverhill  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cut  the  grass  that  grew  in  certain  meadows 
nearby.  Some  Amesbury  men  had  their  eyes  on  these 
lands  also,  but  the  Haverhillites  effectually  drove  their 
rivals  away  for  a  while.  The  Amesburyites,  however,  were 
determined  to  win  out  and  so  with  a  large  number  of  men 
armed  with  scythes  and  pitch  forks,  attacked  their  enemy 
and  a  royal  battle  ensued.  The  local  historian  tells  us  that 
“The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  us,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Amesbury  main¬ 
tained  her  rights  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were  no  more 
infringements.” 

WENHAM 

The  early  English  travelers  to  New  England  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Wenham  and  seem  to  have  been  especially 
struck  with  its  attractiveness.  John  Josselyn  in  his 
“Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England,”  published  in 
London  about  1674,  wrote  that  Wenham  was  well  watered 
. ,  consisteth  most  of  men  of  judgment  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  re  rustica,  well  stored  with  Cattle.”  A  few  years 
later,  John  Dunton,  the  well-known  London  bookseller, 
who  voyaged  here  to  collect  a  debt  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
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described  Wenbam  in  his  ‘‘Letters  from  New  England”  as 
a  “delicious  paradise,”  adding  that  “it  abounds  with  all 
rural  pleasures  and  I  would  choose  it  of  all  other  towns  in 
America  to  dwell  in.”  On  his  travels  he  met  Rev.  Joseph 
Gerrish  of  Wenham  and  described  that  he  lived  “in  so 
delicious  a  Paradice,  that  of  all  the  Places  in  the  Coun¬ 
trey,  I  shou’d  have  chosen  this  for  the  most  happy  Retire¬ 
ment . His  house  is . fitted  with  all  the  Con¬ 
veniences  proper  for  the  Countrey . ” 

Wenham  Lake  has  been  a  much  admired  feature  of  our 
town,  particularly  in  early  days,  and  a  good  deal  has  been 
written  about  its  history;  in  fact  Rev.  Hugh  Peter  for 
the  first  sermon  preached  in  the  town  took  as  his  text  this 
stretch  of  water,  in  these  word,  “In  Enon,  near  Salem,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  much  water  there.”  He  referred  to  Great 
Pond,  as  the  lake  was  often  called,  and  the  word  “Enon” 
was  the  early  name  for  Wenham.  John  Adams  spoke  of 
this  incident  and  mentioned  a  hill  nearby  which  “re¬ 
sembled  a  high  loaf  of  our  country  brown  bread.”  This 
particular  locality  is  known  as  Peter’s  Hill.  The  late 
John  C.  Phillips,  a  long  time  resident  of  this  locality,  in 
his  admirable  story  of  “Wenham  Great  Pond”  discovered 
that  the  virtues  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  were  known  to  fash¬ 
ionable  London  as  well  as  to  many  places  in  the  “thirsty 
East,”  as  he  expressed  it.  Phillips  quotes  a  writer  from 
London  as  stating  that  this  ice  became  a  favorite  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  its  arrival  and  upon  presentation  to  the  Queen, 
and  that  carts  with  the  sign  “Wenham  Ice,”  carried  it 
through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  This  English  writ¬ 
er  further  said  that  “the  Yankee  sensationalist  had  bet¬ 
ter  come  to  England  with  his  pockets  full  of  this,  than  of 
gold.”  The  writer  of  “Wenham  Great  Pond”  copies  a 
quotation  from  EUROPEAN  TIMES  in  1845:  “This 
commodity  (Wenham  ice)  which  was  first  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  English  public  a  short  time  ago  through 
the  medium  of  the  Liverpool  Press,  is  so  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing  in  popularity  in  the  metropolis  that  no  banquet  of  any 
magnitude  is  considered  complete  without  it.  It  has  be¬ 
come  an  essential  element . ”  As  to  the  changes  that 

have  taken  place  in  the  Lake  he  says : 
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“We  never  again  will  see  Wenham  Pond,  as  God  made  it. 
They  have  pumped  half  the  putrefaction  of  the  Ipswich 
river  into  a  spring  fed  pond,  essence  of  dead  dogs,  pigs,  cats 
and  hens  (we  canoeists  have  seen  them  all).  Water  Boards 

come  and  go,  politicians  cannot  agree . and  each 

autumn  we  Wenhamites  must  be  content  with  smelly  mud 
flats.” 

Early  grants  of  land  in  Enon,  later  to  be  called  "Wennam 
and  then  spelled  Wenham,  were  made  to  Francis  Eelming- 
ham,  Richard  Ra_>"ment,  John  Fairfield,  William  Fisk, 
Samuel  Smith,  William  Dodge  and  others.  Many  located 
near  this  lake.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Fairfield  family 
lie  in  the  private  burial  ground  situated  on  the  estate  of 
Randolph  Tucker.  The  Historical  Association  has  re¬ 
cently  restored  the  head  stones  and  the  tomb.  A  member 
of  this  family,  Herbert  G.  Fairfield  of  Boston,  has  been 
good  enough  to  turn  over  to  me  much  data,  including  his 
interesting  scrap  book  descriptive  of  his  visits  to  the  two 
Wenhams  in  England.  His  father  while  employed  by  the 
Boston  Ice  Company  used  to  cut  ice  on  the  lake.  “My  feel¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  sentimentality,”  he  writes, 
“because  when  my  boy  was  born  I  named  him  after  the 
original  John  who  came  to  Wenham  in  1638.”  John  has 
now  bought  a  house  in  Wenham  and  so  has  made  himself 
available  to  “the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.”  Herbert  Fair- 
field  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  tracing  his  ancestors 
and  in  1937  paid  a  visit  to  these  two  small  towns  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  England,  from  which  the  Massachusetts  name  was 
derived.  Greater  and  Little  Wenham,  in  earlier  days  known 
as  Wenham  Magna  and  Wenham  Parva.  He  learned  that 
Wenham  Ice  was  familiar  there  also. 

A  correspondent  of  Fairfield  from  nearby  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land,  states  his  belief  in  the  origin  of  the  name :  “There  is 
a  very  wee  stream  called  the  ‘Wen,’  a  tributary  of  the 
Stour.  It  would  seem  that  Wenham  is  Anglo  Saxon, 
‘Ham’  being  an  enclosure.  There  would  have  been  in 
those  distant  days  a  big  and  little  enclosure  presumably 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ‘Wen.’  Roman  remains  have  also 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wenhams  so  it  has 
an  ancient  history.”  As  nearly  as  can  be  learned  there 
are  only  three  Wenhams  in  the  world  Atlas,  the  one  here 
and  the  other  two  dose  together  in  Suffolk,  England. 
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LITTLE  WENHAM  HALL.  OR  CASTLE.  IN  LITTLE  WENHAM.  ENGLAND 


Situated  near  the  Constable  country,"  between  Ipswich  and  Colcheste 
This  structure  was  probably  built  primarily  as  a  place  of  defense. 
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Kindness  of  H.  Q.  Fairfield,  whose  ancestor  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  our  Wenham 
GREAT  WENHAM  CHURCH  IN  GREAT  WENHAM.  ENGLAND 
The  building  was  erected  in  the  13th  Century  and  was  beautified  by  Rev.  Daniel  Constable  Whally, 
a  nephew  of  the  famous  painter.  Both  Wenhams  are  described  as  typical  small  English  villages, 
and  from  them  our  Wenham  derived  its  name.  The  locality  was  once  the  site  of  a  Roman  settlement. 
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From  Mr.  Fairfield’s  notes  can  be  found  a  great  deal 
of  information  concerning  the  English  Wenhams.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Alfred  E.  Wenham  of  Birmington,  England, 
visited  our  Wenham  and  from  him  it  was  learned  that  the 
family  traces  back  to  a  Norman  Baron,  John  de  Wenham, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  An¬ 
other  visitor  by  the  name  of  Wenham,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
once  visited  the  Massachusetts  town. 

There  is  a  history  of  the  Wenham  family  in  Ipswich, 
England,  and  in  1935  the  First  Wenham  and  Capel  Guides 
sent  some  books  for  our  Wenham  library  and  in  return  our 
town  sent  them  a  banner.  Fairfield’s  notes  describe  the 
finding  of  a  crypt  in  the  cemetery  at  Little  Wenham, 
where  appears  a  record  of  the  death  of  Jan  Furfeld  in 
1634,  possibly  the  father  of  the  John  of  that  name  who 
came  here  and  settled  at  Wenham.  Little  Wenham  Hall 
or  Castle  was  evidently  built  as  a  place  of  defense,  and 
Robert  Brewse  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  per¬ 
sonage  of  that  village.  The  church  contains  many  relies 
of  the  past,  and  the  building  known  as  the  manor  is  an 
interesting  structure. 

The  East  Anglian  Daily  Times  of  1931  sums  up  Great 
Wenham  “as  an  attraction  of  a  quiet  and  undisturbed 
past,  of  fine  old  buildings  and  homely  (meaning  homey) 
pursuits.”  The  scrap  book,  above  referred  to,  states  that 
the  town  is  “great  only  in  name,”  that  it  is  a  “pleasant 
village  of  elms  and  oaks  and  some  very  fine  Elizabethan 
farm  houses  and  thatched  cottages.”  It  was  originally  a 
Roman  settlement.  The  church  was  erected  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  and  contains  a  tilting  helmet,  shield  and 
sword  owned  by  a  member  of  the  East  family.  The  church 
was  beautified  by  Rev.  Daniel  Constable  Whally,  a  nephew 
of  the  famous  Constable  who  lived  and  painted  nearby ;  in 
fact,  both  hamlets  are  on  the  edge  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“Constable  country.”  They  lie  between  Ipswich  and  Col¬ 
chester  about  a  mile  off  the  main  road.  Both  towns  are 
spoken  of  as  typical  English  villages  and  to  quote  again 
the  Fairfield  note  book,  “In  both  places  are  churches  and 
in  the  smaller  towns  there  is  a  suggestion  of  old  manorial 
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days  as  the  Castle  and  Church  are  close  together  and  both 
are  protected  by  an  ancient  moat.” 

As  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Wenham  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  almost  in  the  same  breath,  I  am  venturing  to  relate 
briefly  a  recent  incident  connected  with  the  latter  town. 
On  December  3rd,  1937,  the  Government  decided  at  an 
expense  of  $150,000  to  sponsor  the  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  first  covered  wagon  which  left 
“The  Hamlet,”  now  Hamilton,  on  December  3rd,  1787. 
Miss  Mary  Curtis,  opposite  whose  house  the  caravan  set 
out,  wrote  me  that  “The  fact  that  Ohio  was  settled  by  New 
Englanders  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the 
entire  country,  as  when  Ohio  came  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  they  had  to  decide  whether  slavery  would  be  allowed 
(in  their  State  constitution).  The  descendants  of  these 
God-fearing  early  settlers  said  ‘We  won’t  have  any  human 
bondage  in  our  State’  so  in  the  Civil  War  Ohio  (a  ‘pivotal 
state’)  was  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  If  it  had  been  a  slave 
state  the  Secessionists  might  have  won  and  the  entire 
course  of  our  history  changed.”  Accordingly,  the  red  and 
blue  covered  caravan  with  1200  pounds  of  mail  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  Ohio  State  flag,  22  men  (with  powder  horns  and 
muskets)  two  yoke  of  oxen,  three  saddle  horses  and  two 
pack  horses,  set  out  on  its  long  trek  for  Marietta,  Ohio, 
where  the  original  Ohio  Company  settled  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Two  miles  per  hour  was  to  be  the  dizzy 
pace  as  a  newspaper  man  who  followed  on  foot  described 
it.  Thirty  three  college  graduates  took  part,  including 
four  women.  As  the  driver  of  the  ox  team,  Marvin  Shock, 
started  up  his  oxen,  he  said  that  the  only  regret  he  had 
on  leaving  Essex  County  was  the  fact  he  couldn’t  experi¬ 
ence  the  difference  between  Ipswich  and  Essex  clams.  As 
they  approached  one  town  in  a  drizzling  rain  they  sang 
“It  Ain’t  Gonna  Rain  No  More,”  and  as  they  proceeded 
further  the  account  read  that  they  looked  more  like  a  foot¬ 
ball  eleven  after  a  grueling  contest. 

The  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  caravan  incited  some 
of  the  Harvard  students  to  such  an  extent  that  something 
had  to  be  done  to  make  their  journey  west  more  realistic, 
so  dressed  as  Indians  they  staged  a  hold-up  at  West  Brook¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  where  an  “Hilarious  battle”  took 
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place,  to  use  a  newspaper  headline.  “Tea  Party  Kedmen 
hunt  for  Squaws,”  was  another  caption.  The  travelers 
were  ambushed  much  to  their  surprise  and  greatly  to  the 
delight  of  the  townspeople,  who  turned  out  on  the  Warren 
bridge  to  witness  the  fun.  Blank  cartridges  were  fired, 
while  the  Indians  warwhooped  and  wailed,  brandishing 
tomahawks,  bows  and  arrows  and  old  muskets.  Several 
“Indians”  leaped  on  the  oxen  and  invaded  the  wagon  in 
search  of  the  “squaws.”  Fists  took  the  place  of  weapons 
while  the  spectators  shouted  with  glee.  “Custer’s  last 
stand  was  finally  over,”  quoted  a  newspaper.  In  the  end 
the  “Indians”  shook  hands  and  identified  themselves  as  of 
old  Boston  families  whose  ancestors  had  taken  part  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

i 

1 
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ORDERLY  BOOK  KEPT  BY  CAPT.  ABRAHAM 
DODGE  OF  IPSWICH,  JANUARY  1,  1776  TO 
AUGUST  1,  1776. 


Feom  the  Original  in  Possession  of 
THE  Essex  Institute. 


( Continued  from  Volume  LX XXI,  Page  9^.) 


The  several  Brigades  are  to  be  drawn  up  this  evening 
on  their  Respective  parades  at  6  oClock  when  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Congress  Shewing  the  Grounds  and  reasons  of  this 
measure  is  to  be  read  with  an  Audible  voice  the  General 
Hopes  this  important  point  will  serve  as  a  fresh  incite¬ 
ment  to  every  OfiS^cer  and  soldier  to  act  with  Fidelty  and 
Courage  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  this 
Country  depends  (under  God)  Solely  one  the  success  of 
our  arms  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State 
posses’d  of  a  sufficient  Power  to  reward  his  merit  and  Ad¬ 
vance  him  to  the  Highest  honour  of  a  free  Country - 

The  Brigade  Majors  are  to  receive  att  the  Adjt  Generals 
office  several  of  the  declarations  to  be  did  the  Brigadiers 
and  Cols  of  Regts. 

The  Brigade  Majors  are  excus’d  from  further  attendance 
at  Head  Quarters  except  to  receive  the  Orders  of  the  day, 
that  their  time  and  attention  may  be  drawn  as  little  as 

possible  from  the  duties  of  their  respective  Brigades - 

General  Greens  Orders 

The  Adjt.  of  the  day  to  Cary  the  Parole  and  Counter¬ 
sign  to  the  following  Guards  the  Guards  at  Red  Hook 
Smiths  Barbettie  Fort  Box  Fort  Green  and  Fort  Putnam 
fort  Sterling  and  the  ferry  Gd 

The  Brigade  Major  to  have  the  Parole  and  Countersign 
seald  up  directed  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Above 
Guards  which  are  to  be  did  Seasonably  An  orderly  Sert. 
to  attend  the  field  officer  of  the  day  the  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cer  of  every  Guard  to  see  to  Ye  The  Commanding  officer 
of  every  Guard  to  see  to  the  posting  the  Gentries  and  give 
to  each  his  Charge  in  the  presence  of  the  serjeant  of  the 
Guard  who  at  every  Relief  is  to  Give  the  same  Charge  to 

the  Gentries  Comming  on  that  those  had  that  go  off - 

(152) 
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The  Officer  Commanding  the  Guard  will  be  answerable 
for  every  Neglect  of  the  sergeant  of  the  Gentries  all 
guards  that  are  relieved  first  to  Collect  all  the  out  Gentries 
before  the  Guard  Marches  off  —  then  the  guard  is  to  be 
marched  to  the  Grand  Parade  and  there  dismist,  The 
field  Officer  for  the  Day  is  requested  to  attend  to  the  march¬ 
ing  of  the  New  Guards  aijd  dismissing  the  Old  Ones  and 

to  report  the  state  of  them - 

Sert  Ketcham  of  Col  Vernums  Kegt.  having  reflected 
upon  the  whole  coore  of  Officers  belonging  to  that  Kegi- 
ment,  Upon  the  Trial  of  the  Sert  the  president  of  the 
Court  now  in  being  to  dismiss  all  the  members  belonging 
to  Col  Vernum  and  make  up  the  Court  out  of  Col  Formans 

Regiment  of  the  same  rank  of  as  those  dismissed - 

Head  Quarters  July  10  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

A  working  party  of  150  men  properly  officered  to  parade 
to  morrow  morning  With  their  Arms  Near  the  the  labora¬ 
tory  at  6  oClock  to  take  3  days  Provisions,  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officers  to  Come  to  Head  Quarters  for  his  Orders  the 
Q.  M.  G.  to  rovide  tents  —  General  Heaths  Brigade  in¬ 
stead  of  repairing  to  their  Alarm  Posts  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing  to  hold  themselves  in  Readiness  to  march  as  they  will 
receive  their  Orders  from  the  Brigadr  Genl.  On  the 
parade  at  4  oClock,  the  Brigadr  will  attend  at  Head  Quar¬ 
ters  this  Afternoon  for  the  Orders  The  General  doubts 
not  but  that  the  persons  who  took  down  and  Mutilated  the 
Statue  in  the  broadway  last  Night  were  actuated  by  Zeal 
In  the  publick  Cause,  Yet  it  has  so  much  the  Appearance 
of  Riot  and  want  Of  Ordr  in  the  Army  that  the  disap¬ 
proves  the  manner  and  directs  that  in  future  these  things 
Shall  be  avoided  by  the  Soldiery  and  left  to  executed  by 
Proper  Authority 

General  Greens  Orders 

The  Deputy  Commissary  Mr.  Brown  to  Issue  Provisions 
three  times  a  week  on  Tuesdays  Thursdays  and  Saterdays 
and  Saterdays  the  Qr.  Masters  of  the  Several  Regiments 
to  give  their  Attendance  accordingly.  It  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  General  that  Putrid  fever  now  prevailing 
Among  the  Troops  is  partly  owing  to  their  going  into  the 
Water  in  the  Heat  of  ye  Day  for  the  Future  they  are  for- 
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bid  Going  into  the  Water  only  in  the  mornings  and  eve¬ 
nings  a  Fatigue  Party  to  morrow  of  150  men  to  begin  at 
5  in  the  morning  and  work  till  8  then  at  4  in  the  After¬ 
noon  and  work  tiU  Sunset  —  this  Fatigue  party  to  he  Con¬ 
tinued  untill  Smiths  Barhettee  is  Compleated  to  he  fur¬ 
nished  from  the  11  &  12  Regts.  of  the  Jerseys  and  New 
Levies - 

Head  Quarters  July  11  1776 
Parole  Quebeck  Countersign  Roxhury 

General  Spencers  Brigade  instead  of  repairing  to  their 
Alarm  Post  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  to 

morrow  morning  att  4  oClock - 

The  Brigadier  General  will  attend  at  Head  Q”  for  Ord” 
which  he  will  deliver  to  morrow  morning  in  the  Parade  to 
the  Brigade - 

As  the  weather  is  very  warm  there  will  he  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  Troops  growing  unhealthy  Unless  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  are  attentive  to  Cleanliness  both  in  person 

and  Quarters - The  officers  are  required  to  visit 

the  men  frequently  in  their  Quarters  to  impress  on  them 
the  Necessity  of  frequently  Changing  their  linen  Cleaning 
their  Rooms  and  where  ever  it  Can  he  avoided  not  to  Coock 

their  Victuals  in  the  same  Room  where  they  sleep - 

If  any  of  the  Officers  apprehend  themselves  Crowded  in 
their  quarters  they  are  to  represent  it  to  the  barrick  mas¬ 
ter  who  is  order’d  to  accommodate  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  Condusive  to  Health  and  Convenience,  the  good  of 
the  service  the  Comfort  of  the  men  and  the  merit  of  the 
officers  will  be  so  much  Advanced  by  keeping  the  Troops  as 
Neat  and  Clean  as  Possible  that  the  General  Hopes  there 
will  be  an  emulation  upon  this  Head  and  as  a  Scruting 
will  soon  be  made  those  who  will  be  found  Negligent  will 

be  punished  and  the  deserving  rewarded - 

40  men  Properly  Officered  to  attend  Col.  Mason  and 
work  under  his  direction,  those  men  not  to  be  Chang’d  any 
day  as  have  been  the  case  but  to  Continue  with  him  till 
the  service  is  Compleated, 

Brigadr  for  the  Day  General  Heard  — 

Brigade  Major  for  the  Day  Henly 
General  Greens  Orders 

The  sick  being  Numerous  in  the  Hospital  and  few 
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Women  nurses  to  be  Had  the  Regimental  Surgeons  must 
report  the  Number  Necessary  for  the  sick  of  ye  Regiment 
and  the  Colonels  and  Commanding  Oflicers  are  requested 
to  supply  accordingly  and  Dailey  report  to  be  made  to  the 
Commanding  Officers  of  Corps  by  the  Surgeons  of  the 
watchers  wanting  in  the  Hospital  which  are  to  be  Apply’d 
Accordingly - 

The  Commanding  Officers  of  the  Several  Posts  are  Re¬ 
quested  to  examine  and  report  the  best  method  for  Cover¬ 
ing  the  Picquit  Guard  in  the  several  works 

The  Fatigue  partys  to  be  turned  out  in  time  to  be  at 
work  on  the  Hill  by  five  in  the  morning  No  excuse  will 

be  taken  for  the  future  for  any  Neglect  of  this  kind - 

The  Adjutants  will  be  answerable  if  their  Men  are  not 
brought  on  the  Parade  Puntually  at  the  time  appointed  — 
Head  Quarters  July  12, 1776 
Parole  Summerset  Countersn  Tunbridge 

Thomas  Blunfield  of  Capt  Darrows  Corny.  In  Col.  Par¬ 
sons  Regiment  Tried  by  a  General  Ct.  Martial  where  of 
Col.  Reed  was  President  was  found  guilty  of  desertion  and 
sentanced  to  receive  39  lashes  the  General  Approves  of  the 
sentance  and  Orders  it  to  be  put  into  execution  at  the  Usual 
time  and  Place  —  Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  to  be  on  the 
Parade  to  morrow  Morning  at  4  oClock  with  their  Arms 
and  acoutriments  ready  to  march,  their  will  receive  Ordrs 

from  the  Brigadr  at  the  Parade - 

General  Greens  Orders 
July  12  1776 

Capt  Spurr  is  directed  to  Inlarge  the  Armourers  Shop 
sufficient  for  eight  more  Workmen  The  Picquits  Guards 
in  the  several  Posts  to  parade  Just  about  Break  of  day  and 
Continue  under  arms  In  the  works  untill  sunrise.  The 
Commanding  Officer  of  each  Picquit  to  Ordr  the  ReviUe 
beat  every  morning  at  Grey  day  Light  the  Fatigue  Party 
both  officers  and  men  to  be  warned  over  Night  the  fatigue 
Parties  are  not  to  go  to  their  Alarm  Posts  in  the  Morning 
but  to  begin  to  work  at  5  oClock 
Head  Quarters  July  13  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

The  Guard  at  Fort  George  to  be  reinforced  with  a  Field 
Officer  2  Capt  6  Subs  6  Serts.  6  Corporals  90  Privates 
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The  General  was  very  Sorry  to  Observe  Yesterday  that 
Many  of  the  Officers  and  a  Number  of  the  Soldiers  in 
Stead  of  attending  to  their  duty  at  the  beeting  of  the  Drum 
continued  along  the  banks  of  Ye  North  River  gazing  at 
the  Ships  such  unsoldier  like  conduct  must  Grieve  every 
good  officer  and  give  Ye  Enemy  a  mean  Opinion  of  the 
Army  as  Nothing  shews  the  brave  and  Good  Soldier  more 
than  in  the  Case  of  an  Alarm  Coolly  and  Calmly  repairing 
to  his  post  there  waiting  his  Orders  whereas  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  Such  a  week  Curiosity  at  such  a  time  makes  a  man 

look  mean  and  Comtemptable - 

A  well  dressed  orderly  Sert.  from  Genl.  Sootts  Genl 
Wadsworths  and  General  Heards  Brigades  to  attend  at 
Head  Q”  every  Day  the  majors  of  the  New  Brigades  and 
all  other  officers  of  those  Corps  are  directed  to  look  over  the 
Orderly  Books  before  they  Come  into  Camp  and  Acquaint 
themselves  with  the  former  Orders,  they  are  also  to  be 
Carefull  that  the  daily  Orders  are  delivered  so  as  that 
Neither  officer  or  Soldier  may  Plead  Ignorance  as  in  that 
Case  they  will  be  deemed  Answerable  A  Working  Party 
of  800  men  properly  officered  to  Parade  to  morrow  morn¬ 
ing  at  6  oClock 

Learneds  and  Wyllys  Regiments  to  receive  Tools  for 
making  Faschines  they  are  to  take  their  dinners  with  them 

Ensign  Field  of  Learneds  to  Attend  this  Party - 

All  the  other  Regiments  to  attend  at  the  Engineers  Store 
for  Tools  and  Orders  3  hours  allow’d  for  dinner  work 
till  7  and  so  Continue  till  further  Orders,  all  who  have 
Tools  belonging  to  the  Engineers  Store  to  return  them  im¬ 
mediately.  If  any  Brigade  or  Regiment  are  exempted 
from  Fatigue  at  any  time,  the  Brigade  Major  to  Inform 
the  Engineer  thereof  that  he  may  proportion  what  are  sent 
accordingly,  the  safety  and  success  of  the  Army  Depends 
so  much  upon  having  the  works  in  all  possible  forwardness 
that  the  General  is  much  Concern’d  to  find  the  Brigade 
Majors  represented  as  deficient  in  that  part  of  Duty,  only 
five  Regts  Learneds,  Reeds,  Baileys,  Parsons  and  Wyllys 

have  turned  out  their  working  partys  to  day - 

The  General  Hopes  this  is  the  last  time  he  shall  have 

Occasion  to  take  Notice  of  any  Such  Neglect - 

Head  Quarters  July  14  1776 
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Parole  Andover  Countersn  Bristol 

A  Court  of  inquiry  to  set  to  morrow  morning  to  examine 
into  the  Conduct  against  Col.  Ritzma  who  stands  Charged 
with  practices  contrary  to  Ye  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Army - 

Brigad'’  General  Heath  President 
Col.  Wyllys  Members 

Col.  Malcom  Lieut.  Col.  Johnson 

Lieut.  Col.  Brearley 

Advocate  General  and  Witnesses  to  attend  the  Court  at 
Montagnies  Tavern  in  the  Fields  10  oClock  The  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Artificers  under  Command  of  Col.  Park  to  join 
Lord  Sterlings  Brigade  they  will  receive  Orders  from  the 
Brigad’’  with  respect  to  their  Alarm  Posts. 

Arrangment  and  duty  in  Case  of  Action  —  The  Regi¬ 
mental  Surgeons  to  meet  on  Tuesday  Xext  at  Nine  oClock 
at  the  Coffee  House  on  business  of  Importance,  the  Ad¬ 
jutants  of  the  several  Regiments  to  give  them  Special  No¬ 
tice  —  The  Major  of  Brigade  and  Adjutant  of  Genl. 
Scotts  General  Wadsworths  and  General  Wards  Brigades 
are  to  send  into  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office  a  daily  report 
of  every  Regiment  or  Company  belonging  to  the  several 
Brigades  as  they  Join  the  Army - 

In  order  that  Proper  Arrangments  may  be  made  while 
time  will  Admit  the  Majors  of  Brigades  are  to  be  answer- 
able  for  disobedience  to  this  Ord’’  and  if  the  Adjutants  re¬ 
fuses  Or  Neglects  their  duty  they  are  to  be  put  under  ar¬ 
rest  Immediately  All  the  Brigade  Majors  and  Adjutants 
are  again  reminded  that  the  weekley  returns  as  well  Brig¬ 
ade  as  Regimental  Ones  to  be  bro’t  in  every  Saterday  at 
Orderly  time,  and  as  to  the  Adjt.  General  Office  Inaccuracy 
and  Neglect  in  their  Returns  wiU  liviate  difficulties  in  the 
pay  ment  of  the  men - 

The  Cols,  and  Commanding  Officers  should  Carefully 
examine  the  returns  and  Compare  them  with  those  of  the 
proceeding  Week  and  have  all  ye  Alteration  accounted  for, 
The  [General]  strongly  recommends  it  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
Carefull  of  their  Arms  and  Amunitions  all  time  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Rainey  Weather,  an  Enterprising  enemy  Depend 
upon  Neglect  in  this  Article  Often  make  an  attack  and  too 
frequently  with  success  Officers  also  will  be  very  Attentive 
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to  this  Order  and  if  Complied  with,  John  Andrews, 
Jeremiah  Willard,  and  William  Cary,  belonging  to  General 
Lees  Guard  to  Join  Capt  Ford’s  Company  of  Artifi¬ 
cers  — 

The  Chief  Engineer  was  mistaken  in  the  report  yester¬ 
day  as  to  Col.  Baldwins  Col  Wards  and  Himtingtons 
Kegts.  Neglect  their  fatigue  and  take  the  First  Oppertun- 

ity  to  rectify  it - 

Brigad''  for  the  day  Gen'  Lord  Sterling 
Head  Quarters  July  15  1776 
Parole  Countersign 

The  pay  Abstracts  for  the  month  of  June  are  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  made  up  Carefully  examined  by  the  Colonels 
or  Commanding  Officers  of  Regts.  and  then  Certifyed  by 
the  Brigadr  after  which  to  be  lodged  by  the  paymaster 
General  —  a  working  party  of  150  men  with  a  field  officer 
3  Capts  and  Six  Subs  12  Sergeants  3  Drummers  to  parade 
to  morrow  on  the  Grand  Parade  and  go  up  to  Kings  bridge 
to  relieve  the  party  sent  up  there  7  July  to  take  their  Arms 
and  2  days  Provision  to  Apply  to  General  Putnam  for 
boats  for  Transportation  and  when  at  Kings  Bridge  to 
Apply  to  General  Miffiin  for  orders.  It  is  intended  that 
all  those  detach’d  Parties  at  Kings  Bridge  Shall  be  reliev’d 

Once  a  week  in  future - 

Head  Quarters  July  16  1776 

The  Hon*"®  the  Continental  Congress  having  been 
pleased  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Regimental  Surgeons  to 
33^  Dollars  pr  month  to  take  place  from  the  5  of  June 
last  &  that  the  pay  of  the  Troops  in  the  middle  department 
Shall  be  Six  %  dollars  pr  month  from  the  10  of  July 
last - 

The  pay  Abstracts  are  to  be  made  out  accordingly  and 
Care  taken  to  prevent  Confusion  or  delay  —  The  Herry 
of  Business  Often  preventing  Particular  Invitation  being 

Given  to  Officers  to  dine  with  Ye  General - 

He  presents  his  Compliments  to  the  Brigadiers  and 
Field  Officers  of  the  Day  and  requests  while  the  Camp 
Continues  settled  in  this  City,  They  will  favour  him  with 
their  Company  to  Dinner  without  any  further  or  Special 
Invitation  The  Officers  under  whose  Care  and  Direction 
the  Cartriges  are  made  up  having  neglected  to  make  daily 
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Returns  to  Head  Quarters - 

They  may  depend  upon  after  this  day  any  Officer  Omit¬ 
ting  to  send  a  dailey  return  of  the  Number  of  Cartridge 
made  will  be  put  under  arrest  for  disobedience  of  Orders. 
Brigadr  for  the  day  General  Heath  Field  Officer  for  the 
Picquit  Col.  Parsons - 

After  Orders  Col.  Reed  President  of  the  present  setting 
Court  martial  being  unable  to  attend  Col.  Web  is  to  Suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  President  of  sd  Court  martial  to  Assemble  to 
morrow  morning  at  Nine  oClock  at  the  brick  House  Near 
Col.  MacDougalls  Encampment - 

Camp  Long  Island  July  16  1776 

General  Greens  Orders 

All  Prisoners  that  are  sent  to  the  main  Guard  by  the 
Field  Officer  of  the  day  with  or  without  Crimes  are  to  be 
kept  Prisoners  till  the  new  Guards  Comes  unless  sooner 
Release’d  by  him  or  the  general  at  the  mounting  the  new 
Guards  every  person  under  Confinement  to  be  released  im- 
less  a  crime  be  delivered  into  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  in 
writing  Against  them  by  the  person  that  Committed  them 
with  his  Name  to  his  Charge  Lieut.  Col.  Cornall  and  Capt. 
Warner  are  Appointed  to  oversee  the  works  at  Smiths  Bar- 
bettee  —  and  to  Compleat  the  same  they  are  to  be  excused 
from  all  other  duty.  Fatigue  Parties  for  the  future  are 
to  work  every  Cool  Day  as  Long  as  the  Col.  Thinks  Advis¬ 
able,  the  General  Wishes  the  Troops  to  be  as  Industrious 
as  Possible,  least  the  enemy  make  their  attack  before  the 
works  are  Compleated.  A  Subalterns  gd  to  mount  at 
Rapelljies  Mills  down  upon  the  point  every  Night  they 
are  to  Continue  there  imtill  sunrise  in  the  morning  the 
Major  of  Brigade  and  the  Field  officers  of  the  day  are  de¬ 
sired  to  fix  Ye  Guard  and  Post  the  Gentries  for  the  first 
time  and  to  give  the  Commanding  officer  his  charge  in 
writing  signed  by  the  field  Officer  of  the  day  which  instruc¬ 
tions  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Officer  of  the  Old  Guard  to 
the  Officer  of  the  new  Guard  and  the  Officer  of  the  old 
Guard  is  directed  to  go  down  with  the  Officer  of  the  New 
Guard  at  Guard  Mounting  and  Shew  him  where  to  place 
the  Gentries  this  is  to  be  only  a  Night  Guard  and  dismis’t 
in  the  Morning - 
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Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lieut  Col.  Hen- 
shaw  Adjutant  from  Col.  Formans  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  July  17  1776 

Parole  Lee  Countersign  Putnam 

A  working  party  of  50  men  properly  Officered  to  parade 
to  morrow  morning  at  6  oClock  with  their  Arms  near  the 
laboratory  then  Capt.  Anderson  will  attend  from  whom 
they  are  to  receive  directions.  Quarter  master  General  to 
supply  such  Tools  as  they  may  want. 

John  Barrian  Henry  Mott  and  John  Rhea  Junr.  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  town  Appointed  to  give  passes  to  the  Citizens 
going  over  the  ferry - 

Officers  and  Soldiers  who  want  passes  Over  the  ferry 
are  to  Apply  to  their  own  Brigadier  Genl  and  the  General 
desires  they  will  give  no  passes  to  officers  or  soldiers  of 
another  Brigade - 

The  Officers  of  the  Ferry  Guard  to  attend  this  Ordr 
make  it  known  to  the  Gentries - 

The  two  Companies  of  Col  Van  Cortlands  Regt.  on  Long 
Island  to  Join  their  Regiments  in  New  York  Capt  Kelseys 
Company  and  the  Company  under  the  Command  of  Lieut 
Boden  of  Col  Newcomb  Regt.  is  to  replace  them  to  mor¬ 
row  morning  at  9  oClock.  the  Court  of  Inquiry  upon  Col 
Ritzma’s  conduct  having  reported  that  no  other  of  the 
Charges  made  Against  him  was  supported  except  that  of 
using  disrespectfull  expressions,  of  Brigadr  Genl  Lord 
Sterling  and  his  Lordships  Generosity  Overlooking  the 
personal  Affronts  offered  him,  the  General  Orders  Yt  all 
further  proceedings  Cease  Col.  Ritzma  be  discharged  from 
his  arrest - 

Yesterday  A  detachment  of  150  Ordered  for  Kings 
bridge  to  march  from  the  parade  at  6  oClock  did  not  leave 
it  till  9  oClock  by  which  they  lost  their  Tide,  and  then 
much  short  of  the  proportion  of  Officers  an  evil  which  is 
every  day  increasing  the  Brigade  Majors  will  hereafter  be 
deemed  answerable  for  such  neglect  unless  they  report  to 
the  Adjt.  General  the  same  day  What  Adjt  fails  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  Quote  on  the  Parade  in  time,  or  put  such  Adjutant 
immediately  under  arrest  and  report  it  at  Head  Quar¬ 
ters  — 

The  Adjt  and  Cols,  of  the  new  Troops  Ariving  are  to 
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take  notice  that  Aveekly  returns  of  their  Regiments  are  to 
be  sent  in  at  Orderly  time  every  Saturday  —  Blank  re¬ 
turns  will  be  given  out  at  the  Adjutant  Generals  Office  to 
those  who  Apply  for  them  and  Orderly  Book  for  each 
Corny.  A  working  Party  of  150  men  properly  Offi¬ 
cered  to  parade  to  morrow  morning  at  6  oClock  with  their 
Arms  Xear  the  laboratory  to  take  one  days  Provision  to 
relieve  Ye  Party  which  went  up  the  10  Instant  this  party 

to  stay  a  week  and  then  be  Relieved - 

Field  Officer  for  the  Day  to  morrow  Majr  Collins 
Adjutant  from  Col  Hitchcocks  Regt  — 

Head  Quarters  July  18 

Parole  Countersign 

Altho  the  general  is  sensible  that  the  Great  fatigue 
Duty  of  the  Army  which  he  is  highly  pleas’d  to  see  the 
officers  and  men  go  through  with  so  much  Chearfullness 
and  zeal  does  not  allow  much  Time  for  Manovering  and 
exercising  the  Troops  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  Con¬ 
sequence  to  have  them  as  well  practiced  as  time  and  Cir¬ 
cumstances  will  Admit,  that  he  earnestly  recommends  to 
the  Brigadiers  Cols  and  Commanding  Officers  of  Regi¬ 
ments  to  take  time  for  that  purpose  and  particularly  to 
have  the  men  Instructed  and  Practice  the  evolutions 
manouvering  and  so  much  of  the  Manuel  Exercise  as  re¬ 
spects  loading  and  Firing  not  only  with  Quickness  but 
Calmness - 

Two  Guns  fired  from  Cobble  Hill  on  Long  Island  are 
to  be  a  Signall  that  the  enemy  have  landed  on  that  Island 
—  Complaints  having  been  frequently  made  that  Centries 
especially  those  along  the  River  fire  wantonly  at  boats  and 
persons  passing  Officers  of  Guards  are  to  be  Carefull  upon 
this  Head  and  acquaint  the  Centries  that  they  are  not  to 
fire  Upon  Boats  Coming  to  the  town  and  that  they  may 
not  molest  or  interrupt  the  Army  Boats - 

The  present  Xumber  of  Fatigue  to  be  augmented  with 
100  men  properly  Officered  the  whole  parade  percisely  at  6 
oClock  in  the  morning  to  Continue  so  till  further  Or¬ 
ders  — 

Col.  Malcom  of  General  Scotts  Brigade  to  have  the 
superentendance  of  the  works  laid  out  near  Yt  Encamp¬ 
ment  to  be  excus’d  from  all  other  duty  The  general  In- 
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vites  the  Brigade  major  of  the  day  to  dine  with  him  in 

Course  with  the  other  Officers  of  the  Day - 

General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  to  morrow  Lieut  Col.  Hander- 
son  Adjutant  from  Col.  Littles  Regt.  —  The  Commanding 
Officers  of  each  Guard  to  send  out  Patroling  Parties  every 
hour  who  are  to  advance  as  silent  as  possible  and  every  once 
in  a  few  rods  to  stop  and  listen  with  attention  to  discover 

such  as  may  be  lurking  round  the  works  as  spies - 

Head  Quarters  July  19  1776 
Parole  Lewis  Counters”  Maryland 

A  Detachment  of  300  men  properly  Officered  to  parade 
to  morrow  at  6  oClock  on  the  Grand  Parade  With  two  days 
Provision  to  go  in  boats  by  way  of  the  east  River  to  Kings- 
bridge  to  execute  such  work  as  shall  be  laid  out  by  the  En¬ 
gineer 

Lieut.  Champion  of  Col.  Wyllys  Regt  to  Oversee  Said 
Works  Major  Reed  to  furnish  this  party  with  such  Tools 
as  Col.  Putnam  Shall  direct  A  Working  Party  of  50 
men  properly  Officered  to  parade  to  morrow  morning  at  6 
oClock  on  the  Grand  parade  without  arms  to  receive  Or¬ 
ders  from  Capt.  Anderson  and  Tools  from  the  labora¬ 
tory  — 

William  Harridon  of  Capt  Warners  Corny  In  Col. 
Reeds,  Regt.  David  Ludlow  of  Capt.  Ludlows  Company, 
Col.  Mac  Dougalls  Regt.  Both  Tried  by  a  Court  martial 
wherof  Col  Webb  was  president  for  desertion  and  found 
Guilty  were  sentanced  to  receive  the  former  39  lashes  Ye 
latter  20  the  Genl.  Approves  of  the  sentances  and  orders 

them  to  be  executed  at  the  Usual  time  and  Place - 

The  field  Officer  for  the  Picquit  are  desired  to  attend 
on  the  Grand  parade  puntually  at  ^  after  8  oClock  in  the 
morning  and  to  Continue  there  till  Ye  Guards  are  march’d 

off  for  there  has  been  Great  remissness  of  that  kind - 

Brigdr  for  the  Day  General  Heard 
General  Greens  Orders 

The  works  on  Cobble  Hill  being  Greatly  retarded  for 
want  of  men  to  lay  Turf  there  being  but  few  in  a  Regiment 
acquainted  with  that  service  all  those  in  Col.  Hitchcocks 
and  Col.  Littles  Regts  that  understand  that  business  are  de¬ 
sired  to  Voluntarily  turn  out  every  day  and  they  shall  be 
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excus’d  from  all  other  duty  and  allow’d  half  a  pint  of  rum 
pr  man  pr  day  One  Half  of  the  Fatigue  party  to  Work 
to  morrow  at  fort  Sterling  in  Widening  the  Ditch  Lieut 
Col.  Comal  will  detach  the  Party  and  give  the  Command¬ 
ing  Officer  Necessary  Instructions  Capt.  Newall  of  the 
Train  to  mount  on  Artillery  Gd  in  Smiths  Barbettee  on 

Cobble  Hill  of  a  Sert.  and  Six  men - 

Field  Officer  for  the  day  tomorrow  Majr  Parker 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Formans  Eegt. 

Head  Quarters  July  20  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

Daniel  Grimes  of  Capt.  Flaws  Company  Col.  Maxfields 
Regiment  tried  by  a  Genl  Court  Martial  whereof  Col.  was 
President  was  found  Guilty  of  Desertion  but  some  Favour¬ 
able  Circumstances  appeared  in  the  Prisoners  behalf  his 
Punishment  is  omitted  the  provost  Martial  is  ordered  to 
deliver  him  to  Capt.  Felten  in  order  to  be  put  out  to  sum 
Regt.  to  do  Duty  there  untill  some  Oppertunity  offers  to 
send  him  to  his  own - 

Brigadr  for  the  day  General  Wadsworth  Field  Officers 
for  the  Picquit  Col.  Van  Carthland  Lt.  Col.  Wesson  and 
Major  Prentice 

Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Hoops 
Regimental  Orders  12  Regt 

At  a  late  Regimental  Court  Martial  whereof  Capt 
Dodge  was  President,  Abraham  Buswell  was  Tried  for 
Abusing  Serjeant  Haskell  and  Threatening  to  break  his 
Head  with  the  Britch  of  his  Gun  and  refusing  to  Obey 
Col.  Little  &  Major  Collins  the  Prisoner  was  found  Guilty 

and  sentanced  to  receive  15  lashes  on  his  Naked  back - 

Also  Henry  Waltera  of  Capt  Warners  Corny  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Witham  of  Capt  Gerrishes  Corny  Tried  by  the  same 
Court  martial  for  Playing  and  Gambling  Contrary  to 
General  Orders  Is  found  Guilty  and  sentanced  to  be  brout 
before  ye  Head  of  the  Regiment  and  Ask  Pardon  of  the 
Major  and  receive  such  repremanding  as  shall  be  Given 
them  by  the  Col.  and  likewise  dig  the  first  two  vaults  that 
the  Regiment  shall  want  the  Col  Approves  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  sentance  and  orders  the  sentance  of  Walten  and  With¬ 
am  to  be  executed  to  [morrow]  morning  when  the  Regi¬ 
ment  Come  upon  their  Alarm  Posts,  but  for  special  reasons 
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orders  the  execution  of  Buswells  to  be  suspended  till  fur¬ 
ther  Orders  that  all  of  them  to  be  taken  from  their  Confine¬ 
ment  and  put  upon  duty - 

Head  Quarters  July  21  1776 
Parole  Philadelphia  Countersn  Quebeck 

William  Parker  of  Capt.  Johnsons  Company  in  Col 
Mac  Dougalls  Regt.  Charged  with  Absenting  himself  sev¬ 
eral  days  from  Camp  without  Permission  having  been 
Tried  by  a  General  Court  martial  whereof  Col  Webb  was 
president  is  found  Guilty  and  sentanced  to  receive  20 
lashes  the  General  Approves  of  the  sentance  and  Orders  it 

to  be  executed  at  ye  usual  time  and  Place - 

Sergeant  Ballard  late  of  General  Lees  Guard  now  in 
Custody  for  having  presumed  to  give  a  pass  to  a  person  to 
Cross  the  east  River  —  Appearing  to  have  done  it  more 
thro  Ignorance  than  design  the  General  is  pleased  to  dis¬ 
charge  him  but  if  any  Inferior  OflScer  shall  hereafter  take 
such  A  Liberty  he  will  be  severely  punished.  It  being 
Again  declared  that  passes  to  Citizens  and  Country  People 
are  only  to  be  Granted  by  John  Beman  Henry  Willmott 
and  John  Ray  Junr.  or  one  of  them  —  Passes  to  Officers 
and  soldiers  only  by  a  ^lajor  General  Brigadr.  Genl.  of 
the  Brigade  to  which  the  person  belongs  the  Adjutant 
Genl.  Generals  Secretary  or  Aid  De  Camp  — 

The  General  has  great  Pleasure  in  Communicating  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  the  signall  success  of  the  American 
Army  Under  Genl  Lee  at  South  Carolina,  the  enemy  hav¬ 
ing  attempted  to  land  at  the  same  time  A  Furious  Conan- 
ade  for  12  hours  was  made  upon  the  Fortications  Near 
Charlestown  both  fleet  and  Army  have  been  repulsed  with 
great  loss  by  a  Small  Number  of  Gallant  Troops  Just  ar¬ 
rived  —  the  enemy  had  170  killed  and  wounded  among 
whom  were  several  Officers,  two  Capital  Ships  much  Dam¬ 
aged  1  Frigate  of  20  Guns  Intirely  lost  being  Abaned  and 
Plowed  up  by  the  Crew  and  others  so  hurt  that  they  will 
want  Great  repair  before  they  can  be  fit  for  service,  and  all 
with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  ten  men  killed  and  22  wounded, 
the  firmness  Bravery  and  Courage  of  our  Troops  have 
crown’d  them  with  Immortal  Honour,  The  dying  Heroes 
Conjured  their  Brethen  never  to  abandon  the  Standard  of 
Liberty  and  even  those  who  had  their  limbs  Continued  at 
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their  Posts  Their  Gallantry  and  Spirit  extorted  Applause 
from  the  enemy  who  dejected  and  defeated  retired  to  their 

former  Station  out  of  the  Reach  of  our  Troops - 

This  Glorious  example  of  Troops  under  the  like  Circum¬ 
stances  with  us  the  General  Hopes  will  Animate  every 
officer  and  soldier  to  Imitate  and  even  out  do  them  when 
the  enemy  shall  make  the  same  attempt  on  us  with  such  a 
bright  example  before  us  of  what  Can  be  done  by  brave 
and  Spirited  men  fighting  in  defence  of  their  Country  we 
shall  be  loaded  with  a  double  Share  of  and  Infamy  if  we 
do  not  Acquit  our  selves  with  Courage  and  determined  Re¬ 
solution  to  Conquer  or  die - 

With  this  hope  and  Confidence  and  that  this  Army  will 
have  its  Equal  Share  and  Honour  and  Success  The  Gen¬ 
eral  most  earnestly  exorts  every  Officer  and  Soldier  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  to  his  arms  and  Health  to  have  the 
former  in  the  best  Orders  of  an  action  and  by  Cleanliness 
to  preserve  the  latter,  to  be  exact  in  their  discipline  Obe¬ 
dient  to  their  superiors  and  Vigilent  on  duty,  with  such 
preparation  and  a  suitable  Spirit  there  Can  be  no  doubt  but 
by  the  Blessings  of  Heaven  we  Shall  repel  our  Cruel  In¬ 
vaders  preserve  our  Country  and  gain  the  greatest  honour 

A  working  party  of  150  men  properly  officered  to  parade 
to  morrow  morning  6  oClock  with  their  Arms  and  Amuni- 
tions  and  one  days  Provision  to  go  up  to  Kings  Bridge  by 
water  to  relieve  Ye  Party  which  went  up  the  15  Instant  to 

apply  to  General  Putnam  for  Boats - 

The  General  is  much  Pleased  with  the  Alacrity  of  the 
men  in  doing  Fatigue  duty  and  he  is  resolved  to  ease  them 
as  much  as  the  seiwice  will  Admitt  directs  that  untill  fur¬ 
ther  Orders  —  The  men  who  are  to  go  upon  Fatigue  are 
excused  from  turning  out  to  the  Alarm  Posts  for  that  day 
unless  in  Case  of  a  real  Alarm  A  Working  Party  of  50 
men  properly  Officered  to  Attend  Capt  Anderson  when  and 

as  Long  as  he  shall  direct - 

Brigadr  for  the  day  General  Heath  Field  Officer  for  the 
Picquit  Col  Wyllys  Lt.  Col  Arnold  and  Major  Hendley 
Head  Quarters  July  22d  1776 
Parole  Countersign 

The  Orderly  Sergeants  to  attend  at  Head  Quarters  are 
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hereafter  to  bring  their  Dinners  and  wait  till  they  are  Reg¬ 
ularly  dismissed - 

As  it  is  much  to  be  feared  the  state  of  the  necessary 
Houses  in  the  City  may  endanger  the  Healths  of  the  Troops 
Quarter  there.  It  is  recommended  to  the  Officers  and  men 
to  guard  Against  it  as  much  as  Possible  and  if  any  Method 
Can  be  fallen  upon  to  remove  or  lessen  the  Inconveniences 
to  Apply  to  the  Barruck  master  for  that  purpose  The 
General  Has  Noticed  with  Pleasure  the  Care  of  the  Troops 
in  the  Encampment  on  this  subject  He  hopes  they  will 
Continue  it  for  the  sakes  of  their  Own  Healths  and  the 
Credit  of  the  Army  —  It  being  represented  to  the  General 
that  many  Regt.  would  at  this  season  Choose  to  lessen  their 
rations  of  Meet  and  supply  it  with  vegitables  if  they  Could 
be  permitted.  His  Concern  for  the  Healths  of  the  Troops 
and  desire  to  gratify  them  in  every  Reasonable  request  in¬ 
duces  him  to  direct  that  the  Cols,  of  such  Regiments  as 
choose  to  Adopt  this  Plan  signify  it  to  the  Commissary 
General  and  in  two  Days  Afterwards  the  Qr  masters  of 
such  Regts.  to  be  allowed  to  draw  one  Qr  part  of  the  Usual 
Rations  in  money  to  be  laid  out  in  Vegitables  for  his  Regi¬ 
ment 

Passes  from  Col.  Knox  for  the  Officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Artillery  only  to  be  sufficient  to  pass  the  ferries - 

Brigadier  for  the  day  General  Spencer  Field  Officer  for 
the  Picquit  Col.  Bailey  Lieut  Col.  Wells  and  Major  How¬ 
ell  Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Hendley 

General  Greens  Orders  July  23  1776 

The  Cols  and  Commanding  Officers  of  the  1st  9th  11th 
&  12th  Regiments  are  requested  to  send  in  a  return  of  the 
vacancies  of  the  Regiments  together  with  a  list  of  the 
Names  they  propose  to  fill  them  this  return  is  wanted  by 
to  morrow  Morning  9  oClock  the  11  12  and  Col  Formans 
Regiments  are  to  parade  on  their  Regimental  Parades  in¬ 
stead  of  going  to  their  Alarm  Posts  to  morrow  morning  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  each  Regt.  will  receive  Orders  on 
the  Spots  When  and  where  to  march,  the  duty  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  heavy  on  the  men  Ye  General  thinks  Proper  to 
lesson  the  Fatigue  Party  one  Half  and  reduce  the  guard  in 
Fort  Gren  Putnam  %  and  a  sergeants  Guard  of  12  men  to 
mount  in  Fort  Box  Instead  of  the  present  Guard 
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Head  Quarters  July  23d  1776 
Parole  Counters” 

It  is  with  ^eat  astonishment  and  surprize  the  General 
learns  the  soldiers  inlist  from  one  Corps  to  another  and 
frequently  receive  County  and  that  some  officers  have 
knowingly  received  such  men  so  Glaring  a  fraud  upon  the 
Publick  and  Injury  to  the  service  will  be  punished  in  the 
most  examplary  manner - 

and  the  General  most  earnestly  requests  and  expects  of 
every  good  officer  who  loves  his  Country  not  only  to  disap¬ 
prove  of  such  Practices  but  to  make  Ye  offender  known 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  Justice  —  The  Guards  at 
The  Ship  Yards  to  be  reenforced  with  a  Capt  and  20 
men - 

Brigadr  for  the  Day  General  Lord  [Sterling]  field  Officer 
for  Picquit 

Col  Baldwin  Lt.  Col.  Russell  and  Major  Buel 
Brigade  Major  for  the  day  Levingston 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  Day  to  morrow  Majr  Angell 
Adjt  from  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  July  24  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

300  men  properly  Officer’d  to  parade  to  morrow  Morning 
at  6  oClock  on  the  Grand  parade  with  their  Arms  to  Re¬ 
lieve  the  party  that  went  to  Kings  Bridge  on  the  Instant  to 
take  one  Days  Provision  and  go  up  by  water  attending  to 
the  Tide  General  Wadsworths  Brigade  to  furnish  50  Car¬ 
penters  with  a  Capt  two  Sub  4  Serjts.  4  Corporals  1  Drum 
1  Fife  to  proceed  to  Kings  Bridge  to  build  Stores  for  the 
Commissary  and  Qr.  master  General  this  detachment  to  be 
allowed  for  in  the  Detail  and  to  proceed  by  Water  to  Apply 
to  General  Putnam  for  Boats  to  parade  with  arms  &  one 
Days  Provision  at  6  oClock  tomorrow  morning  at  the  As¬ 
sistant  Quarter  Master  General  and  take  his  directions. 
Each  Brigadier  with  the  Cols  and  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  several  Regiments  in  his  Brigade  are  to  meet 
and  estimate  the  Quantity  of  Paper  Kecessary  to  serve  a 
Regt.  for  returns  and  other  Publick  uses  for  a  month  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  General  at  Orderly  Time  on 
Friday  next  Yt.  the  Quarter  master  General  may  be  di- 
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rected  to  provide  and  deliver  the  same  Monthly  to  the  Col¬ 
onels  for  the  Use  of  their  Regiments.  The  General  being 
sensible  of  the  dificulty  and  expense  of  Providing  Cloaths 
of  almost  any  kind  for  the  Troops  feels  an  unwillingness 
to  recommend,  much  more  to  Ordr,  any  kind  of  Uniform 
but  that  it  is  absolutely  Xecessary  that  men  should  have 
Cloaths  Appear  decent  and  light.  He  Earnestly  encour¬ 
ages  the  use  of  hunting  Shirts  with  long  breches  made  of 
the  same  Cloath  made  Gaiter  fasshion  about  the  legs  to  all 
those  who  are  yet  unprovided  no  dress  can  be  had  Cheaper 
none  more  Convenient,  as  the  wearing  may  be  Cool  in 
Warm  weather  and  warm  in  Cool  Weather  by  putting  on 
under  Cloaths  which  will  not  change  the  outer  Dress  Win¬ 
ter  or  Summer  besides  which  it  is  a  dress  which  is  J ustly 
supposed  to  Cari’y  no  Small  Terror  to  the  enemy  who 
Thinks  every  such  person  a  Compleat  Marksman  —  some 
difficulties  having  interven’d  so  that  the  Commissary  Gen¬ 
eral  Cannot  Comply  with  the  order  of  the  22d  Instant  re- 
si^ecting  the  lessning  the  rations  of  meet  and  paying  money 
in  Lieu  that  Ye  men  may  increase  their  Yegitables  in  the 
time  Alloted  them  for  that  purpose,  the  Colonels  are  de¬ 
sired  not  to  Draw  for  such  money  till  further  Orders  and 
directions  be  taken  in  the  matter  which  will  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  — 

General  Greens  Orders 

A  Fatigue  party  out  of  the  11th  and  12th  Regts.  to 
parade  at  4  oClock  this  Afternoon  to  Cut  Fasschines  to 
Consist  of  one  Subaltern  Officer  and  30  Privates  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  4  days  Provision  and  a  pint  of  Rum  pr  man  — 
The  Commanding  Officer  of  this  Party  will  Receive  his 
orders  from  Lieut  Col.  Cornall  The  Capt.  of  the  ferry 
Guard  is  not  to  Stop  any  Passengers  going  Into  the  City 
unless  they  have  reason  to  suspect  them  to  be  enemies  but 
none  is  to  Come  out  of  the  City  without  proper  passes 
The  Fatigue  for  the  whome  duty  to  be  as  much  Lessoned 
as  the  number  detached 

Head  Quarters  July  25 

Parole  Abbington  Countersign  Bedford 

Alexander  Stedman  David  Wood  George  Badswell 
Gidion  Dimonds  of  Col  Chesters  Regiment  Thomas  An¬ 
drews  of  Col  Wyllys  Regt.  Giles  Thrall  and  Ebenezer 
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Strool  of  Col.  Wards  &  Seth  Bassett  of  Col.  Parsons  Regi¬ 
ment  to  work  at  the  Wheel  Rights  Shop  undr  Capt  Ford 
till  further  Orders  The  Countersign  to  be  delivered  by  the 
proper  Officer  to  the  provost  Guard  as  well  as  the  other 
Guards  and  Care  to  taken  in  future  that  the  provost 
martials  Guard  be  properly  Officer’d  there  having  been  A 

Complaint  made  upon  that  Head - 

Henry  Davis  of  Capt.  Johnsons  Corny.  Col.  Mac  Doug- 
alls  Regiment  tried  by  a  Genl  Ct  Martial  whereof  Col 
Webb  was  president  and  found  Guilty  of  desertion  is  sen- 

tanced  to  receive  20  lashes - 

The  General  Approves  of  the  sentance  and  Orders  it  to 

be  executed  at  the  Usual  time  and  Place - 

It  is  with  inexpressable  Concern  the  Gen*  sees  Soldiers 
fighting  in  the  Cause  of  liberty  and  their  Countrv  Com¬ 
mitting  Crimes  most  destructive  to  the  Army,  and  which 
in  all  armies  are  punished  with  Death,  what  a  shame  and 
reproach  will  it  be,  of  soldiers  fighting  to  Enslave  us  for  2 
or  3^  pr  day  should  be  more  regular  watchfull  and  sober 
than  men  who  are  Contending  for  everything  that  is  dear 
and  Valuable  in  life - 

William  Baker  of  Capt  Johnsons  Company  in  Col.  Mac 
Dougalls  Regiment  having  been  sentanced  to  be  whipped 
39  lashes  for  Absenting  himself  several  Days  from  the 
Camp  is  pardoned  by  the  General  on  some  favorable  Cir¬ 
cumstances  Appearing  but  is  to  be  publickly  repremanded 
by  at  the  Head  of  the  Regt.  The  Hon*’*®  The  Continental 
Congress  in  Consideration  of  the  Sert  Majr  Qr.  masters 
Sert  Drum  and  Fife  Major  not  having  pay  Addequate  to 
their  sei-vice  and  hoping  it  will  excite  them  to  Vigilence 
and  Industry  have  been  Pleased  to  increase  the  pay  of 
those  officers  having  no  other  Appointment  1  dollar  pr 

month  to  Commence  the  16  Instant - 

Peter  Giddens  Appoint  Brigade  Major  to  Genl.  Heards 

Brigade  is  to  be  obeyed  and  respected  as  such - 

After  Orders  from  Head  Quarters  July  25  The  Sol¬ 
diers  who  have  entered  on  Board  the  Roe  Galleys  Com¬ 
manded  by  Capt  Cork  are  to  repair  immediately  on  Board 
and  the  officers  of  the  Regiments  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  are  to  forward  them  as  much  as  Possible  as  the  same 
is  of  the  most  important  kind - 
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Head  Quarters  July  26  1776 

Parole  Countersign 

The  General  Court  Martial  to  set  to  morrow  for  the 
Trial  of  Ensign  Briant  now  undr  arrest  for  sending  some 
soldiers  to  take  some  old  Iron  away  and  other  Materials 
from  the  ships  no  [w]  fitting  out  for  Puhlick  use 

The  Qr  master  Genl.  to  take  the  Rigging  Stores  and 
other  Articles  belonging  to  the  vessels  to  be  safely  secured 
in  some  ware  House  or  Store  Any  officer  or  Soldr  here  af¬ 
ter  found  Medling  Improperly  with  any  part  of  them  may 
depend  upon  being  punished  with  severity - 

The  Guards  at  Harrisons  Brewery  to  be  mounted  Con¬ 
sisting  of  one  Sub.  1  Sert.  1  Corl.  and  24  Privates  every 
evening  and  Centries  to  be  posted  proper  Distances  from 
the  air  Famace,  [  ?]  along  the  shore  till  they  come 
up  Opposite  to  Col  Baldwins  Qrs.  Greneral  Green  be¬ 
ing  particularly  engaged  at  present  passes  sign’d  by  Lieut 
Blodget  are  to  be  allow’d  sufficient  to  enable  persons  to 
Cross  the  ferry  —  Agreeable  to  Ye  Orders  of  the  22d 
Instant  — 

It  is  now  settled  that  such  Regiments  as  Choose  to  lessen 
their  Allowance  of  meat  to  receive  money  instead  there  of 
to  be  laid  out  by  the  Quartr  masters  in  Vegetables  do  it 
upon  the  following  Regulations  Instead  of  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  Meat  each  soldier  to  draw  one  pound  and  a  penny 
lawfull  money  of  New  England  to  be  allowed  for  differ- 
ance  to  be  paid  by  Ye  Cols.  Order  and  laid  out  by  the 
Quarter  master  for  the  purchase  of  Vegitables  two  days 
Notice  to  be  Given  to  the  Commissary - 

Complaints  having  been  made  that  some  of  the  sold”  Ill 
Treat  the  Country  People  who  Come  to  markett  the  General 
most  Positively  forbids  such  behaviour  and  hopes  the  Offi¬ 
cers  will  exert  themselves,  to  prevent  it.  Good  Policy  as 
well  as  Justice  Demands  that  they  Shall  have  all  possible 
encouragement  as  the  Health  of  the  Soldiers  much  De¬ 
pends  upon  the  Supply  of  Vegitables  those  who  have  been 
Guilty  of  such  Practices  will  do  well  to  Consider  what  will 
be  our  Situation  this  season  If  we  drive  off  the  Country 
People  and  break  up  the  Market  the  healthy  will  soon  be 
sick  and  must  Perrish  for  the  want  of  Necessaries,  No  fav¬ 
our  will  be  shown  to  any  Offender  hereafter - 
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The  person  who  supplyed  the  Camp  with  bear  has  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  must  stop  his  Business  If  his  Berrills  are 
not  return’d,  the  General  therefore  Orders  that  the  Col¬ 
onels  of  the  several  Regts.  do  strictly  Charge  the  Qr  mas¬ 
ters  to  take  Care  of  these  bear  Barrells  and  prevent  their 
being  Cut  for  Tubs  as  heretofore  an  acct  will  be  keept  with 
every  Regiment  and  the  dificient  Barrils  Charged  to  such 
Regiments  or  the  Quartermaster  if  he  does  not  attend  to 
it - 

The  Commissary  General  will  deliver  Pork  Barrells  to 
any  Regiment  who  will  Apply  to  him  to  Cut  up  into  Tubs 

Brigade  for  the  day  General  Spencer 
General  Greens  Orders 

The  main  Guard  at  fort  Green  to  Consist  of  1  Sub  one 
Sert.  one  Corporal  and  27  Privates  to  be  reinforced  at 
Night  with  a  Picquit  of  a  Sert  &  10  men  —  Col  Little  is 
desired  to  attend  to  Ye  Posting  the  Centries  to  be  posted 
in  fort  Box  from  the  main  Guard  by  Day  and  Night  as 
there  will  no  guard  mount  there  for  the 
(Page  tom  out) 

such  practices  Continued  will  be  punished  in  the  most 
Exemplary  manner  the  General  Desires  the  Officers  to 

bring  every  Offender  to  Justice - 

Altho  the  General  is  taking  every  Measure  in  his  power 
to  lesson  the  Duty  of  the  Troops  He  Nevertheless  will  de- 
ligee  the  Troops  to  guard  the  Peoples  property  if  it  Can¬ 
not  be  preserv’d  any  other  way,  and  as  a  few  Unprincipled 
Raskells  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  ruin  the  Reputation 
of  a  Whole  Corps  of  Virtuous  men  the  General  Desires  Ye 
Virtuous  part  to  Complain  of  every  Offender  that  may  De¬ 
tected  in  invading  Peoples  property  In  an  unlawfull 
Manner  that  often  may  be  put  to  a  practice  that  cannot  fail 
if  continued  rendering  both  officers  and  Soldiers  Obnoxious 

to  Inhabitants - 

Head  Quarters  July  29  1776 

The  two  Companies  of  Col  Newcombs  Regt.  on  Long 
Island  to  join  their  Regiment  Immediately  —  The  Chief 
Engineer  finding  Great  Difficulty  in  sinking  of  the  well  at 
Bayards  Hill  for  want  of  Proper  workmen  is  allow’d  to 
select  such  men  from  any  Regiment  first  Applying  to  the 
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Col.  or  Commanding  Officer,  and  these  men  are  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  all  other  Duty - 

The  Quarter  Master  General  is  Directed  to  furnish  12 
Quires  of  Paper  to  each  Regiment  pr  month  to  be  Dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows  1  Quire  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
each  Regt.  1  Quire  to  each  Company 

1  Quire  to  the  Adjutant,  the  remaining  two  Quires  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Colonels  as  reserve  for  Special  Occasions 
exclusive  of  Orderly  Books  and  Blank  returns  furnished 
as  Usual - 

Some  Difficulties  having  arisen  respecting  the  men  who 
have  Engaged  to  go  on  board  Gallies  out  of  the  Regiments, 
the  General  Directs  that  in  future  when  men  are  wanted 
for  that  service  or  the  like  kind.  Application  to  be  maid 
to  General  Putnam  who  will  Call  upon  Ye  Commanding 
Officers  of  Regts.  for  such  men  as  Are  fit  for  that  service 
having  respect  to  the  strength  of  such  Regts.  and  what  it 
may  have  furnished  heretofore,  upon  the  like  service  &  as 
the  General  Flatters  himself  every  Officer  will  only  Attend 
to  what  will  best  serve  the  General  Good  He  Doubts  not 
they  will  Encourage  their  men  to  turn  out  as  Volenteers 
such  Only  being  required  and  that  they  be  men  of  Ap¬ 
proved  Fidelity  &  Courage - 

Col.  Baldwins  and  Col.  Baileys  Regts.  to  be  mustered 
Next  Thursday  the  former  at  seven  oClock  In  the  morning 
the  latter  at  3  oClock  in  the  Afternoon  there  Corps  to  be  off 

Duty  one  Day  Previous  to  their  being  mustered - 

Field  Officer  for  the  Day  to  morrow  Col  Little  Adjt. 
from  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  July  30th  1776 
Parole  Countersn 

The  Quarter  master  General  is  to  provide  a  numr  of 
Canteens  as  soon  as  Possible  and  to  have  the  water  in  the 
several  Works  in  Casks  examined  that  they  may  have  A 
fresh  supply  if  Necessary  It  is  represented  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  Pump  Water  in  the  City  is  extreamly  un¬ 
healthy,  The  Officers  and  soldiers  are  therefore  Cautioned 
Against  It  and  the  Quarter  master  and  Commissary  Gen¬ 
eral  are  to  Consult  together  and  fix  upon  some  mode  of 

Supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  Troop  In  the  City - 

All  the  Detachments  at  Kings  Bridge  and  Ye  Adjoining 
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Posts  from  this  Army  to  join  their  respective  Corps  Here 
except  that  at  Burdels  Ferry,  and  the  Carpenters  ordered 
on  the  24th  Instant  A  Field  Ofl&cer  3®  6®  6“  6**  *  to 
parade  to  morrow  at  6  oClock  in  the  morning  on  the  Grand 
Parade  with  arms  to  go  up  by  water  &  relieve  the  Party 
Stationed  at  Burdles  Ferry  When  they  are  to  take  Orders 
from  General  Mifflin  and  to  take  one  Days  Provision  — 
Baldwins  &  Bailey  Regiment  to  be  omitted  in  this  Detail 
on  Acct.  of  their  being  mustered  on  Thursday  Major  Rap- 
ley  to  Command  the  Guard  Ordered  the  26  Instant  to  be 
mounted  from  Harrisons  Brewery,  and  to  be  at  Mr.  Lys- 
penards  Where  a  Guard  Room  is  provided  for  them - 

Brigadr  for  the  Day  General  Spencer 
Field  Offlcer  for  the  Day  to  morrow  Lieut  Col  Henshaw 
Adjutant  from  Col.  Littles  Regt. 

Head  Quarters  July  31  1776 
Parole  Countersign 

Ensign  Bryant  Charged  with  Embezzling  Publick  Prop¬ 
erty  having  been  Tried  by  a  Genl.  Court  martial  whereof 
Col.  Webb  was  President  Is  Acquitted  of  any  fraudulent 
Intentions  but  Censured  by  the  Court  for  Indiscretion  in 
Permitting  some  of  the  soldiers  taking  away  old  Iron.  The 
General  Approves  the  Sentance  &  Orders  him  to  be  Dis¬ 
charged  from  his  arrest  It  is  with  astonishment  and  Con¬ 
cern  the  Genl.  finds  the  precautions  used  to  prevent  the 
Countersign  being  known  to  Any  not  Intitled  are  Defeated 
by  Ignorance  or  misconduct  of  those  to  whom  it  is  In¬ 
trusted,  and  in  Order  that  None  may  Plead  Ignorance 
hereafter  Ye  Officers  and  Soldiers  are  to  know  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Rule  is  Established - 

The  Adjutant  General  at  6  oClock  P.  M.  Will  deliver 
the  Parole  And  Countersign  to  Ye  Major  of  Brigade  and 
Adjutant.  They  At  retreat  beeting  and  Not  before  are  to 
deliver  them  to  the  Adjutants  of  their  Respective  Brig¬ 
ades.  The  Adjutants  are  to  Deliver  them  to  the  field  Offi¬ 
cers  of  their  respective  Brigades  if  required  then  to  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Advanced  Guards  In  and  About  the  Camps  Or 
City - 

And  the  General  flatters  himself  that  when  the  Import¬ 
ance  and  Necessity  of  Secrecy  Upon  this  Head  is  Consid- 
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ered  Every  Officer  and  Soldier  will  Pride  himself  in  his 

Fidelity  Prudence  &  Disciplines - 

Brigadr  for  the  Day  General  Ld  Sterling  Field  Officer 
for  Picquit  Col.  Martin  Lt  Col.  Reed  and  Major  Buck  for 
main  Guard  Lt.  Col.  Shephard 
Brigade  Majr  for  Ye  Day  Levingston 
General  Greens  Orders 

Field  Officer  for  the  Day  to  morrow  Majr  Angell  Adjutant 
from  Col.  Littles  Regimt 
Head  Quarters  Aug.  1  76 

Parole  Countersign 

Col.  Gays  Regt.  of  Gen*  Wadsworth  Brigade  to  go  over 
to  Long  Island  to  Morrow  their  to  take  Orders  From  Genl. 
Green — it  is  with  great  Consem  that  the  Genl  understands 
that  Jaulouscies  are  Arrisen  Amongest  the  troops  from  the 
Different  Provinces  Reflections  freequently  thrown  out 
which  Can  Only  tend  to  arittate  Each  Other  &  Enjure  the 
noble  cause  in  which  wee  are  ingaged  and  which  wee  ought 
to  Support  with  one  heart  the  Genl.  Most  Earnestly  En- 
treates  the  Officers  &  Soldiers  to  Consider  the  Consequences 
that  they  Can  no  way  Affect  our  Cruel  Enemys  more  Ef- 
fectualy  then  making  Difference  amongst  our  Selves  that 
the  honour  &  Success  of  the  Army  &  ye  safty  of  our  bleed¬ 
ing  Country  Depends  upon  harmony  And  good  agreement 
with  Each  other  that  Ye  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose 
the  Common  Enemys  &  all  Distintions  sunk  in  the  Names 
of  an  American  to  make  this  onarible  &  preserve  the  liberty 
of  our  Countery  Ought  to  be  our  Only  Emulation  and  he 
will  be  the  best  Soldier  &  the  best  Patriot  who  Contributes 
most  to  this  Glorious  work  What  Ever  his  station  or  from 
what  ever  part  of  the  Continent  he  may  come  Let  all 
Destintion  of  Nations  Countries  &  provinces  therefore  be 
lost  in  the  Generious  Contest  who  shall  behave  with  the 
most  Courage  against  the  Enemies  and  the  most  kindness 
and  good  humer  to  Each  Other  if  there  is  Any  Officer  or 
soldier  so  lost  to  vartue  &  love  to  their  countery  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  such  practices  after  this  Order  the  Genl  assures  them 
&  is  Directed  by  Congress  to  Declare  to  the  Whole  Army 
that  such  persons  shall  be  severly  punished  &  Dismissed  the 
service  with  Disgrace  —  Brigader  For  the  Day  General 
Wadsworth  Field  Officer  for  the  Picquit  Colo.  Ward 
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Lieut  Colo.  Hul  &  Majr  Phileps  For  Main  Guard  Lieut 
Colo.  Jonston  Brigade  Majr  For  the  Day  Gorden 
Gen*  Greens  Orders 

Joseph  Barrit  of  Colo.  Hands  Kegt.  Tried  at  a  Garrison 
Court  Martial  Whare  of  Colo.  Little  was  president  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  Desert  the  Court  are  of  Opinion  the  Charge  is 
not  supportd  he  is  therefore  Ordered  to  Be  Dismisd  from 
his  Confinement.  Barney  McMerry  of  Capt  Cop^shell 
only  Company  in  Colo.  Hitchcocks  Regt.  tried  by  the 
above  Court  Martial  For  Gitting  asleep  on  his  post  and  in¬ 
sulting  language  And  Abusing  the  Capt  of  the  Guard  is 
Sentenced  to  be  whip  39  lashes  &  Drumed  out  of  the  Regt. 
Camp  &  army  the  Genl  approves  of  the  above  sentance  & 
orders  it  to  tak  place  immediately 


JOHX  H.  NICHOLS’  REMINISCENCES 
OF  SALEM,  WRITTEN  IN  1884 

From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Collection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 

John  H.  Nichols  was  the  son  of  Georjre  and  Sarah 
(Peirce)  Nichols,  and  was  born  in  Salem,  June  12,  1811. 
He  was  in  the  real  estate,  brokerage  and  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  father  and  brother  in  Salem,  but  later  lived 
in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and  travelled  extensively 
with  his  family  in  Europe.  His  last  years  were  spent  in 
Salem  at  the  Peirce-Nichols  house,  where  he  died  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1898.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Augusta  Leach 
whom  he  married  in  1835.  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Nichols, 
who  occupied  the  family  home,  was  the  last  surviving 
daughter. 

South  Wilton,  Conn.  Jany  ’84 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Lee 
Salem 
Dear  Sir 

!My  first  recollection  of  Chestnut  Street  was  in  1816, 
(when  I  was  five  years  of  age)  the  foundation  of  my 
father’s  house  (No  37)  being  then  laid.  Prior  to  its 
erection  I  remember  that  Jabez  Smith,  the  master  carpen¬ 
ter,  came  to  the  house  then  occupied  by  the  family,  being 
the  easterly  tenement  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Monroe 
Streets,  (now  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Kins:)  and  sub¬ 
mitted  plans,  no  architect  having  been  employed.  The 
mason  work  was  done  by  the  father  of  David  Roberts,  and 
the  painting  by  a  Mr.  Cook,  one  of  whose  workmen  was 
Mark  Kimball,  subsequently  a  partner  of  Robert  Skerry, 
The  land  on  which  the  house  stands  was  purchased  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  to  ’15,  and  the  cost  of 
the  estate  was  about  $13,500.  At  that  time  the  easterly 
half  of  the  upper  story  was  unfinished  and  there  were  no 
blinds  on  the  house.  All  the  wall  papers  were  selected  by 
my  uncle  Henry  Nichols,  while  in  Europe,  in  the  employ, 
as  supercargo,  of  my  father  and  his  brother-in-law,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Peirce.  But  the  quantity  for  the  eastern  parlor,  a 
(176) 
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landscape,  was  found  insufficient  to  cover  the  wall,  and  my 
cousin  George  Ropes,  an  artist  of  no  inconsiderable  merit 
and  distinction,  deaf  and  dumb,  was  employed  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  which  he  accomplished  so  successfully  that 
I  never  knew  anyone  to  make  the  discovery  of  incongruity 
in  the  scenery  or  style  of  workmanship.  My  sisters  have 
a  large  oil  painting  and  I  own  two  marine  battle  pieces  of 
his,  and  if  I  mistake  not  a  large  picture  representing  the 
landing  of  William  Penn,  formerly  owned  by  George  S. 
Johonnot,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  Philip  Chase,  (grand¬ 
father  of  Arthur  H.  Chase)  was  painted  by  the  same 
George  Ropes. 

The  premises  were  occupied  by  my  father  until  the 
spring  of  1827,  when  the  property  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Perkins  of  Topsfield,  and  was  then  occupied  by 
David  Pingree,  until  he  purchased  and  removed  to  the 
house  of  Capt.  Joseph  White,  on  Essex  Street,  after  which 
the  estate  was  sold  to  William  A.  Lander,  who  expended 
several  thousand  dollars  in  alterations  and  additions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  iron  fence  and  brick  pavement  in  front.  On 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Lander  to  his  farm  in  Danvers,  the 
house  was  closed  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  a  year  or 
two,  when  I  purchased  it  for  $15,500,  in  1845,  and  it  was 
occupied  by  me  until  the  spring  of  ’66,  the  second  story 
having  in  the  meantime  been  added  to  the  pantry,  in 
which  were  placed  a  bathroom  and  one  sleeping  room,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $2,000.  On  leaving  Salem  I  sold  the  estate 
to  my  brother,  (jharles  L.,  for  about  $12,000,  and  he  then 
removed  the  two  story  brick  stable  of  about  20  by  40  feet, 
which  stood  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  premises.  The 
only  member  of  my  father’s  family  bom  in  Chestnut 
Street,  was  my  brother,  Charles  Sanders,  on  December 
24th  1819.  Six  of  my  children  were  born  there  between 
the  years  of  1846  and  ’57,  viz:  Clara,  November  25,  ’46, 
and  died  February  28th  ’48 ;  Charles  Gray,  bom  March 
25th  ’49,  and  died  Oct.  25th  ’56 ;  John  Willard,  born  Aug. 
14th  ’51,  and  died  Sept.  9th  ’52 ;  Charlotte  Sanders,  born 
Jany  3,  ’54,  now  living;  Henry  bom  Dec.  7th  ’55,  and 
died  Jany  22,  ’56 ;  Herbert  Gray,  born  June  5th  ’57,  and 
died  June  l7th  ’57. 

The  lot  of  land  next  easterly  of  No  37  was  owned  by 
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the  late  Judge  Putnam,  (father  of  llrs.  Joseph  Augustus 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield,  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Bancroft,  Samuel,  John  P.  and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Putnam) 
and  remained  vacant  until  the  brick  block  was  erected 
thereon  by  Pickering  Dodge,  Senior,  about  the  year  1824. 
The  first  occupants  of  that  block  were,  I  think,  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Upham,  my  uncle  Charles  Sanders  ^nd  Pick¬ 
ering  Dodge,  Jr.  The  westerly  tenement  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  occupied  by  Mrs.  Rebecca,  widow  of  Pickering  Dodge, 
Senior,  and  after  her  death  it  was  sold  to  Asahel  Hunting- 
ton.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  middle  tenement 
was  occupied  by  Pickering  Dodge,  Jr.,  after  the  Sanders 
left  it.  Mr.  D.  having  removed  from  the  eastern  part 
(on  taking  possession  of  his  farm  in  Swampscott,  where 
he  resided  several  years)  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Fiske 
Allen.  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dodge  from  the  middle 
tenement  that  portion  of  the  block  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Greely,  and  occupied  by  his  family  while  they  resided  in 
Salem,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  George  P.  Osgood. 

The  lot  of  land  next  easterly  of  Judge  Putnam’s  was 
that  on  which  the  Chestnut  Street  School  house  (so  called) 
stood,  until  purchased  by  Pickering  Dodge,  Senior,  when 
the  building  was  removed  to  the  lot  directly  in  the  rear,  on 
the  southerly  side  of  Green  (now  Warren)  Street.  It 
originally  stood  75  feet  or  more  southerly  of  Chestnut 
Street,  and  the  avenue  to  it  had  a  row  of  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  The  teachers  of  that 
School  were  Mr.  Chandler  (afterward  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Chandler,  Howard  Co.,  commission  merchants 
on  Central  Wharf,  in  Boston)  from  1811  to  ’17 ;  John 
Braser  Davis,  the  next  two  years;  Mr.  Walcott  (father  of 
Mrs.  Almen,  Mrs.  Packard  and  their  brothers)  and  Mr. 
Walsh,  until  1824.  I  was  a  pupil  of  Messrs  Davis  and 
Walcott,  and  among  my  schoolmates  were  your  father, 
Pickering  Dodge  Jr.,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  (brother  of 
Richard  S.  Rogers’  first  wife)  Augustus  Choate,  (son  of 
the  Register  of  Deeds)  Francis  Pickman,  (brother  of  Mrs. 
Walcott)  Benjamin  Tucker,  (nephew  of  Ichabod)  J.  In- 
gersoll,  Henry  I.  and  Charles  Bowditch,  Dr.  John  G. 
Treadwell,  Charles  G.  Putnam  and  Joseph  Osgood,  John 
P.  and  William  Andrews,  George  Wheatland,  John  and 
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Henry  W.  Pickering,  Richard  P.  and  Horace  Jenks,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hodges,  (George  [J  ?]  Sanders,  then  spelt  Saun¬ 
ders)  George  H.  Devereux,  John  PhUlis,  (afterward 
Clark,  nephew  of  Charles  Clark,  one  of  the  most  active 
trustees  of  the  Salem  Athaeneum)  my  brother  George 
Nichols  and  cousin  Benjamin  Peirce,  Professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  Harvard  College. 

The  lot  on  which  stands  the  mansion  of  Pickering 
Dodge,  Senior,  afterward  of  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  William 
P.  Peirce  and  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  was,  I  think,  owned  by 
Ichabod  Tucker,  until  about  1820,  and  perhaps  a  year  or 
two  later.  The  house  was  erected  about  1822,  by  Mr. 
Dodge,  David  Lord  being  contractor  for  the  carpenter 
work.  When  owned  by  Mr.  Phillips  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  was  made  to  the  house.  It  is  my  impression  that  Mr. 
Peirce  paid  $20,000  for  the  estate,  and  after  his  death  I, 
as  administrator,  sold  it  to  John  F.  Allen  for  about 
$13,000  and  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  Cabot  for  $15,000. 

The  house  on  westerly  corner  of  Pickering  Street  was 
built  by  Dudley  L.  Pickman  two  years  or  more  before  that 
of  Mr.  Dodge,  Jabez  Smith  being  employed  as  the  carpen¬ 
ter.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Barstow’s  house 
was  formerly  owned  and  occupied  by  Hon.  John  Picker¬ 
ing,  that  of  the  late  Robert  Stone  by  Pickering  Dodge, 
Senior,  that  of  Dr.  Mack  by  Henry  Pickering,  (brother  of 
John)  and  afterward  by  my  uncle  Benjamin  Peirce, 
(father  of  Professor  P.)  that  now  or  recently  owned  by 
Ezekiel  Goss  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Solomon 
Towne  and  Jere  L.  Page,  (father  of  Professor  Charles 
Page,  of  Washington)  that  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Neal  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  widow  of  James  Ring  (stepmother  of 
Hon.  John  Glen  King.)  On  the  site  of  Willard  P.  Phil¬ 
lips’  house  there  formerly  stood  a  small  wooden  building, 
which  was  occupied  as  a  grocery  store  by  an  odd  mortal 
named  Moses  Smith,  whom  the  boys  called  ’tater  Moses. 
He  was  probably  more  knave  than  fool,  and  seemed  to  de¬ 
light  in  taking  advantage  of  his  boy  customers. 

The  house  recently  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Mal¬ 
vina  T.  Ward  was  originally  of  two  stories,  and  situated  in 
Peabody,  or  South  Danvers,  (as  then  called)  from  which 
place  it  was  removed  by  Nathaniel  West,  in  two  parts. 
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near  the  year  1824.  When  removed  the  two  sections  were  so 
placed  as  to  leave  room  for  the  hall  between  them,  and  the 
third  story  was  added  over  the  whole.  The  expense  of  re¬ 
moval  and  refitting,  together  with  the  additions  probably 
amounted  to  as  much  as  a  new  brick  house  would  have  cost. 
The  first  occupant  was  my  uncle  Charles  Sanders,  then 
William  Pickman  and  his  sister  L.  Rawlins,  while  their 
house  on  Essex  Street  was  being  built  by  Daniel  Bancroft, 
who  was  subsequently  partner  of  Oliver  Thayer,  in  the 
lumber  business.  The  next  tenant  was  Frederick  Howes, 
(father  of  Mrs.  Cabot,  Miss  Elizabeth  and  William  B. 
Howes).  The  land  on  which  this  house  and  that  next 
westerly  stood  was  purchased  by  Mr.  West  of  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  and  the  widow  Sarah  Holmes,  grand¬ 
mother  of  Mrs.  John  Bertram. 

The  historj'  of  most  of  the  other  estates  on  the  northerly 
side  of  Chestnut  Street,  you  are  probably  familiar  with, 
but  if  any  information  is  desired,  which  I  can  furnish,  it 
will  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  it,  on  hearing  from  you. 

As  respects  the  dinners  to  distinguished  persons,  given 
in  Hamilton  Hall,  I  now  recollect  only  those  to  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  at  the  time  he  left  Salem,  and  to  the  Marquis  Lafay¬ 
ette,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  at  which  my  grandfather, 
Ichabod  Xichols,  was  present,  and  on  being  introduced  as 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  he  was  affectionately  embraced  by 
the  Marquis.  Of  assemblies,  as  they  were  called,  balls,  re¬ 
ceptions  and  important  fairs,  held  in  the  Hall,  your 
mother  can  doubtless  give  a  much  better  account  than  I 
could.  The  two  prominent  dancing  masters  within  my 
recollection  were  Mr.  Parks,  whose  school  in  the  supper 
room  I  attended,  and  Mr.  Lorenzo  Papanti. 

When  a  boy  I  was  given  the  following  account  of  the 
original  laying  out  of  Chestnut  Street.  At  the  time  it  was 
proposed  to  open  the  street,  the  owners  of  land  on  one  side 
were  unwilling  to  contribute  their  proportion  and  it  was 
then  made  of  half  its  present  width  by  those  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  who  left  a  narrow  strip,  with  a  wall  standing 
upon  it,  so  that  the  recusant  abuttors  should  not  be  bene- 
fitted  by  the  new  street.  When,  however,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod  the  latter  were  willing  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their 
land  as  first  contemplated  their  proposition  was  rejected. 
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and  they  then  made  another  street  of  the  same  width,  leav¬ 
ing  the  wall  in  the  center.  On  the  erection  of  some  house, 
Captain  Phillips’,  I  think,  each  of  the  workmen  employed 
received  a  certain  stipulated  sum  for  carrying  away  a 
stone  from  the  wall  every  time  he  left  work,  imtil  the 
whole  were  removed,  and  thus  the  street  became ,  double 
the  width  originally  designed.  Whether  this  account  be 
true  or  merely  a  legend  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ascei^ 
tain,  but  the  fact  that  the  building  situated  easterly  of 
Hamilton  Hall,  when  occupied  by  Moses  Smith,  stood  con¬ 
siderably  farther  north  than  the  present  house,  may  give 
some  plausibility  to  the  story. 

Tour  very  truly, 

John  H.  Hichols. 


J.  B.  CHISHOLM’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM, 
WRITTEN  IN  1885. 


From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  CoriiECTiON  in  the 
Essex  Institute 


Boston,  Feb.  6,  1885. 

Francis  H.  Lee  Esq., 

Salem. 

Your  letter  of  the  5tb  is  received.  If  anything  could  sur¬ 
prise  me,  to  be  interviewed  in  relation  to  Chestnut  Street, 
Salem,  is  the  thing.  Since  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
even  stood  in  the  street  beyond  the  South  Church,  where 
I  worshiped,  except  once,  on  the  formation  of  a  political 
procession  there,  under  the  shade  trees,  in  Aug.  1834, 
when  Mr.  Webster  walked  to  the  Common  and  addressed 
a  large  assemblage. 

Yet  somehow,  it  may  be  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
your  letter,  the  name  of  that  street  and  its  past  occupants 
has  haunted  my  mind  within  a  few  weeks.  The  marriage 
of  Dr.  George  West  of  your  city,  son  of  my  earliest  friend 
the  late  George  West,  to  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  senior 
Leverett  Saltonstall  stimulated  my  brain  on  old  relations 
of  persons  and  things  in  Salem.  Mr.  Saltonstall  was 
acknowledged  head  of  exclusive  Society  in  Salem,  and  as 
you  know  dwelt  in  Chestnut  Street,  and  you  cannot  help 
knowing  that  there  was  a  so-called  aristocratic  element,  by 
no  means  insolent  but  socially  conservative,  from  about 
1805  to  1830  or  1835,  and  for  all  I  have  the  means  of 
knowing  it  continues  to  this  day.  It  was  quite  marked 
then  and  Hamilton  Hall  with  its  assemblies,  was  the  touch 
stone  or  dividing  line.  Here  gathered  on  fete  occasions 
the  Derbys,  Piclnnans,  their  correlatives,  and  others  whose 
names  you  recall  as  denizens  of  Chestnut  Street,  and  the 
images  of  many  of  whom  in  later  years  are  as  real  to  my 
mind  as  persons  now  present;  for  instance  William  Pick- 
man,  bachelor,  whose  daily  staid  noon  walk  of  an  hour  in 
what  is  now  Lafayette  Street,  but  then  Marblehead  road 
unpaved  sidewalk  lined  with  stone  walls,  and  only  eight 
houses  between  the  present  junction  of  Washington  with 
Lafayette  Street  and  the  Marblehead  line  of  Forest  River; 
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the  quietest  appearing  man  you  need  look  at,  but  with  an 
eye  that  reaches  you  through,  if  you  met  his  gaze;  Col. 
Benjamin  Pickman  was  another  of  their  daily  promenad- 
ers  or  saddle  riders;  Joseph  Peabody,  saddle  rider,  on  a 
stately  war-horse  with  a  shot  hole  in  his  back  having  been 
ridden  by  General  Knox  in  the  war  of  1812.  Capt.  P. 
rode  him  till  he  broke  down  one  day  in  South  Salem  with 
the  weight  of  his  bulky  rider,  then  stalled  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days. 

The  Greek  Scholar,  Lynde  Oliver  and  his  namesake 
poor  crazy  Peter  Oliver  were  also  daily  trampers  in  this 
their  secluded  region.  This  is  worthless  gossip  and  not  to 
your  purpose.  George  West,  grandfather  of  Dr.  George, 
was  a  thrifty  man,  absorbed  in  business,  having  elevated 
his  trade  of  cooper  into  a  commercial  branch,  loading  his 
own  vessels  with  merchandise  which  had  passed  through 
his  mechanical  warehouse,  mainly  the  products  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Sandy  Bay  now  Rockport  and  other  fishing  tovras. 
He  was  an  excellent  and  friendly  man,  beneficent  to  a  host 
of  less  prosperous  and  in  many  instances  widowed  rela¬ 
tives,  emphasizing  that  proverb  of  Solomon,  which  says, 
“The  good  man  is  ever  merciful  and  lendeth  (or  giveth), 
and  his  seed  is  blessed”.  His  son  George,  early  initiated 
into  commercial  transactions,  sending  adventures  in  his 
father’s  or  other  vessels,  had  acquired  a  little  fortune  at 
22  or  23  years  of  age,  which  by  the  time  of  his  death  at  40, 
he  had  increased  to  the  present  independence  of  his  heirs. 
He  was  the  purest,  mildest,  most  unpretending,  yet  wisest, 
especially  evinced  in  hints  to  his  youthful  friends,  I  ever 
knew,  and  withal  firm,  stedfast  and  unchanging  with  the 
diverging  paths  of  life.  I  have  thus  given  the  earlier  so¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  lately  united  houses,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  private.  West  and  Saltonstall,  of  rugged  South 
Fields  and  courtly  Chestnut  Street. 

I  might  give  you  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Hamilton 
Hall  and  the  Assemblies  that  got  into  my  ear  near  70 
years  ago,  and  yet  was  never  before  uttered.  It  will  show 
the  manners,  etiquette,  sensitiveness  and  indeed  necessi¬ 
ties  of  wood  fires  etc.  of  three  generations  ago.  A  young 
and  attractive  lady,  not  of  Chestnut  Street,  with  her  pros¬ 
perous  husband,  became  connected  with  the  Assemblies 
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saj  80  years  ago.  The  hall  was  warmed  neither  by  steam 
nor  coal,  but  by  wood  fire  around  which  the  ladies  sat.  The 
young  lady  left  her  chair  for  a  moment,  when  it  was  in¬ 
stantly  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hersey  D.  without  permission  or 
apology,  which  was  talked  of  as  an  arrogant  infringement 
of  the  etiquette  of  such  an  assembly.  The  young  lady  died 
recently  at  great  age  and  in  comparative  affluence. 

With  the  array  of  correspondence  you  profess  your  in¬ 
debtedness  to  me  in  this  connection,  I  stand  abashed  in  my 
ignorance  and  want  of  preparation.  I  will  only  add  a 
sketch  of  an  interview  of  no  doubt  the  greatest  man  your 
town  claimed  of  its  own.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr. 
Pickering  was  familiar  to  my  sight  in  his  striding  walks 
in  his  landed  possessions  and  pasture  for  his  cattle  at 
Pickering’s  Point  in  South  Salem.  Stopping  often  to 
converse  with  my  father  he  noticed  a  native  cow  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  informed  at  her  breeding  time  if  the  calf  was 
of  the  right  sex,  as  he  might  want  to  raise  it.  When  this 
happy  event  arrived,  I  being  thirteen  years  old,  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  ambassador  to  announce  to  Gen.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Postmaster 
General,  that  the  calf  was  at  his  disposal.  He  lived  in  a 
two  story  brick  house  in  a  short  street  that  crosses  the  head 
of  Chestnut  Street.  Seated  on  the  sofa  in  his  continental 
costume  of  small  clothes,  black  silk  stockings  and  silver 
shoe  buckles,  he  surveyed  the  ambassador  just  as  he  had 
citizen  Genet  years  before,  and  replied  that  he  would  take 
order  in  the  matter,  with  profound  consideration  for  the 
other  party.  You  may  see  a  man  many  times  in  public 
or  on  the  street  but  to  observe  him  in  his  own,  considering 
his  great  past,  humble  room,  fixes  him  and  his  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  memory. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

John  B.  Chisholm. 
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Boston,  Feb.  14,  1885. 

Francis  H.  Lee,  Esq. 

Sir: 

On  reading  your  letter  more  carefully,  I  perceive  that 
my  rough  notes  sent  you  on  Saturday  Tth,  must  have  dis¬ 
appointed  you.  They  noted  merely  the  social  progress  of 
old  Salem,  the  union  of  household  or  families  once  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  decided  social  bar.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  inroad  upon  the  exclusive  circle  recognized  as 
existing  in  Salem,  with  no  enmity  or  jealousy  on  either 
side,  but  which  social  division  lends  the  interest  in  your 
forthcoming  Sketch  book  that  will  make  it  acceptable  and 
valuable  as  a  contribution  to  local  social  history. 

The  number  and  character  of  your  correspondents,  some 
of  whom  I  have  known,  leaves  me  no  room  to  add  to  their 
stores  of  information.  I  shall  look  with  pleasant  antici¬ 
pation  for  the  appearance  of  your  volume  if  it  is  intended 
for  publication.  The  only  item  in  my  last  that  I  deem 
worthy  of  your  notice,  is  my  sketch  of  the  great  statesman. 
Col.  T.  Pickering,  at  home  in  his  small  darkened,  almost 
dingy  parlor  60  odd  years  ago.  It  cannot  be,  however,  but 
yoii  have  more  suitable  notices  of  that  most  distinguished 
denizen  of  the  Chestnut  Street  neighborhood. 

My  recollection  of  the  Chestnut  Street  gentlemen  is  of 
an  agreeable  character.  Though  dwelling  remote  from  the 
scene  of  your  sketchings,  and  you  know  Salem  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  localized  place,  the  inhabitants  of  one  ward  or 
hamlet,  except  in  the  East  part,  not  often  encountering 
each  other.  As  for  customs,  living  always  in  South  Sa¬ 
lem,  I  should  hardly  know  my  way  in  Xorth  Salem,  never 
saw  Witch  Hill  or  knew  its  location,  yet  Chestnut  Street 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  admirable  addition  to  the  town, 
and  the  enterprise  of  its  founders  or  builders  was  spoken 
of  as  commendable  in  improving  what  by  nature  was  a 
swampy  section  and  making  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  old  town.  My  first  observation  of  its  accom¬ 
plished  citizens  was  as  members  of  the  School  Committee 
in  their  visits  and  examinations  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School  when  I  was  between  nine  and  thirteen  years  old. 

The  patience  and  interest  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
examination  of  the  youngest  boy,  as  well  as  his  seniors  in 
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the  classes,  though  their  own  sons  were  in  the  Proprietors’ 
School,  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Walsh,  showed  that 
they  were  actuated  by  an  earnest  public  spirit.  To  have 
seen  ten  or  twelve  of  these  gentlemen  sitting  for  hours  in 
a  semi-circle  on  the  brick  stove-hearth  and  uncarpeted,  not 
over  nice  floor  of  the  little  old  Latin  School,  book  in  hand, 
earnestly  attending  to  the  recitation  of  boys  nine  or  ten 
sitting  close  together  on  long  rough  benches  without  backs, 
often  interposing  questions  and  even  inquiring  the  names 
and  parentage  of  the  boys,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  Among 
the  boys  might  be  your  friend  John  H.  Nichols,  A.  A. 
Low  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  poor  Frank  Knapp,  and  among 
the  Committee  John  and  Henry  Pickering,  E.  Savage, 
John  Glen  King,  L.  Saltonstall,  B.  R.  Nichols,  Judge  1). 
A.  White;  perhaps  as  a  visitor  Col.  Pickering  himself. 
From  these  scenes  I  early  acquired  an  admiration  for 
that  class  of  gentlemen  which  after  observation  only 
strengthened. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Chisholm. 

P.  S.  I  had  once  thrown  aside  my  pencil  sketch  of  the 
South  Meeting  House  in  Chestnut  Street,  but  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  its  being  suggestive  to  you  induces  me  to  enclose  it 
with  this. 
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TITLE  PAGE  AND  FRONTISPIECE  OF  DAGUERRE'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE,  1839 
First  Edition  -  Second  Issue  with  portrait 


DAGFERREOTYPES  IN  AMERICA 


I  _ 

By  Edward  Dalaitd  Lovejoy 


To  the  average  person,  a  daguerreotype  is  any  early 
photographic  process  surround^  by  a  gilt  mat  and  gen¬ 
erally  inclosed  in  a  leather  case.  There  are,  however, 
three  distinct  processes  of  early  photography ;  the  Daguer¬ 
reotype,  invented  by  Daguerre  in  1839;  the  Ambrotype 
which  became  popular  in  the  late  forties;  and  the  Ferro¬ 
type  which  finally  decreased  in  size  until  it  reached  the 
dimensions  of  a  postage  stamp  and  was  called  a  Tin-type. 

The  daguerreotype  was  taken  on  a  copper  plate  which 
was  silver  plated  and  treated  with  bromide  and  iodide 
fumes ;  when  viewing  it,  the  silver  tends  to  make  a  mirror 
refraction  unless  held  at  the  proper  angle. 

The  ambrotype  was  a  glass  plate  coated  with  collodion 
which  underwent  the  same  treatment  as  the  daguerreotype. 
The  plate  was  then  a  negative ;  a  backing  of  asphaltum  or 
black  plush  was  placed  behind  the  plate  which  reversed 
the  lights  and  shades ;  this  also  tends  to  mirror  but  only  in 
a  slight  degree  as  might  be  expected  of  any  sheet  of  glass. 

The  ferrotype  is  a  thin  sheet  of  tin,  coated  with  var¬ 
nished  collodion.  In  the  early  ferrotypes,  the  image  is  re¬ 
versed.  The  daguerreotypes  and  ambrotypes  were  mounted 
with  an  embossed  gilt  metal  mat  and  enclosed  in  a  leather 
case  lined  with  plush ;  the  ferrotypes,  being  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  had  to  be  content  with  only  the  gilt  mat  as  some 
of  these  were  taken  for  as  little  as  twenly-five  cents  a  piece. 

The  public  interest  in  Daguerre’s  discovery  was  very 
great  and  as  soon  as  the  invention  was  given  to  the  world 
by  a  paper  read  by  Arago  in  August,  1839,  before  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  the  news  spread  to  America 
and  a  number  of  men  began  experimenting  with  the  new 
invention  especially  in  New  York  where  Samuel  Finley 
Breese  Morse,  who  had  met  Daguerre  in  Paris,  was  among 
the  foremost.  In  the  fall  of  1839,  M.  Francois  Gouraud, 
came  over  from  Paris  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
new  process,  bringing  with  him  the  most  approved  appara¬ 
tus  and  a  number  of  pictures  taken  by  Daguerre  and  his 
followers.  The  lectures  and  exhibition  were  a  great  suc- 
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cess  and  in  March,  1840,  he  came  to  Boston  where  he  was 
very  enthusiastically  received.  Later,  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  “A  Description  of  the  Daguerreotype  Process, 
or  a  Summary  of  M.  Gouraud’s  Public  Lectures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Principles  of  Daguerre  with  a  description  of 
a  provisory  method  for  taking  Human  Portraits.” 

The  “Provisory  Method”  is  almost  as  long  as  the  title 
of  the  pamphlet  but  is  of  interest  to  compare  with  the  can¬ 
did  camera  of  today.  He  says :  “In  the  first  place,  you 
will  begin  by  preparing  a  room  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
southeast  if  possible.  You  will  give  to  this  room  the  form 
of  a  truncated  pyramid  lying  down,  of  which  the  base  will 
be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  window  which  window  you 
will  make  as  large  as  possible,  and  extending  from  the 
fioor  to  the  ceiling.  The  floor,  the  ceiling  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  room  should  be  plastered  with  the  whitest 
kind  of  lime  plaster.  Those  who  cannot  dispose  a  room 
in  this  manner,  can  fix  the  sides  of  the  room  with  sheets  or 
other  cloth  of  perfect  whiteness.  The  focus  of  the  room 
must  be  covered  with  a  tapestry  of  white  cotton,  with 
knotted  or  raised  figures,  which  is  designed  from  the  drap¬ 
ery  ;  those  are  always  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  shown  with  interior  views.  The  chair  in  which 
the  person  sits  must  be  of  yellow  wood.  The  person,  if 
a  man,  must  be  dressed  in  a  clear  grey  coat ;  pantaloons  of 
a  little  deeper  hue ;  a  vest  of  a  fancy  ground ;  yellow, 
orange,  if  possible,  with  figures  of  a  color  to  make  a  con¬ 
trast  ;  the  whiteness  of  the  shirt  contrasting  with  a  cravat 
of  a  gray  ground  either  a  little  less  dark  or  more  deep  than 
the  coat.  The  toilet  of  the  lady  should  be  of  the  same 
shades,  and  in  all  case,  black  must  be  constantly  avoided, 
as  well  as  green  or  red.” 

Add  to  this  the  clamp  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  un¬ 
comfortable  chair,  the  long  exposure  and  the  effort  to  hold 
the  eyes  steady,  and  we  get  some  idea  of  what  the  sitters 
underwent  to  have  the  daguerreot^’pes  taken,  which  we 
cherish  today. 

Portraits  were  attempted  at  this  time  by  a  number  of 
scientific  men,  among  them  being  Morse,  Prof.  John  W, 
Draper,  E.  A.  Wolcott  and  others.  By  the  end  of  1840, 
the  method  had  been  much  improved  and  Daguerreotype 
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Galleries  began  to  appear;  in  1841,  there  were  six  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  a  larger  number  in  New  York  and  “skylight  pic¬ 
tures”  were  advertised  in  the  news. 

Although  daguerreotypes  were  very  popular  and  the 
public  flocked  to  the  galleries  to  have  their  portraits  taken, 
it  could  not  entirely  escape  ridicule.  “Pimch,”  which 
first  appeared  in  1841,  published  an  article  in  Vol.  XII, 
headed  “Photographic  Failure.”  They  said,  “One  of  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  many 
photographic  portraits,  is,  that  they  fade  away  by  degrees, 
and  thus  keep  pace  with  those  fleeting  impressions  or  feel¬ 
ings  under  which  it  is  sometimes  usual  for  one  to  ask  an¬ 
other  for  his  or  her  miniature.  The  art  is  warranted  to 
retain  its  outline  throughout  a  flirtation  of  an  entire 
month’s  duration.”  It  goes  on  to  state  that  “We  had  our 
own  portrait  taken  by  the  cheap  process  a  short  time  ago” ; 
at  the  end  of  the  article  is  the  pathetic  ballard,  beginning : 

“Behold  thy  portrait !  day  by  day 
I’ve  seen  its  features  die; 

First  the  moustachios  go  away. 

Then  off  the  whiskers  fly  — ” 

Ridicule  however,  had  no  effect  on  stopping  the  advance 
of  photography  and  as  improvements  were  made  the 
whiskers  stayed  on. 

By  1850,  the  daguerreotype  artists  of  America  were  the 
acknowledged  leaders  in  the  art  and  at  the  World’s  Fair  in 
London  in  1851,  were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  their  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

The  prices  now  became  more  settled  and  a  portrait  cost 
from  $1.50  to  $15.00,  according  to  size,  the  largest  plate 
being  13  x  14  inches.  The  popular  size  was  2%  x  3  inches 
and  sold  for  $2.00  or  $3.00. 

Of  the  early  daguerreotypists  some  are  outstanding  for 
the  excellence  of  their  work.  Possibly  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  is  M.  B.  Brady,  whose  studio  was  in  New  York  City 
on  Broadway,  near  Prince  Street.  He  not  only  made 
portraits  of  the  national  characters  of  the  early  60’s  but 
also  sent  out  wagons  with  photographic  apparatus  which 
followed  the  Army  from  place  to  place. 

Gurney  also  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  and  his 
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work  is  now  considered  the  finest  specimens  in  existence. 
Meade  Bros.,  was  another  well  known  name;  their  studio 
occupied  the  second  floor  of  the  Astor  House,  the  largest 
gallery  in  New  York.  They  also  had  the  further  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  photographers  to  have  taken  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Daguerre  himself. 

Of  the  Boston  Galleries,  that  of  Southworth  &  Hawes  is 
possibly  the  best  known.  It  was  located  at  19  Tremont 
Row  and  was  still  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hawes  as  late  as 
1896,  who  hoped  that  some  day  the  art  might  be  revived 
and  again  become  popular. 

The  earliest  Daguerreotype  artist  to  be  listed  in  Salem 
is  David  W.  Bowdoin,  who  advertised  as  a  daguerreotypist 
at  289  Essex  Street  in  1846 ;  later  he  moved  to  241  Essex 
Street  and,  in  1857,  transferred  his  business  to  Boston. 

Joshua  W.  Moulton  opened  a  gallery  about  1850  at  182 
Essex  Street,  later  moving  to  the  Ropes  Building  at  241 
Essex  Street,  where  he  advertised  an  ambrotype,  daguer¬ 
reotype  and  photographic  gallery. 

One  other  name  of  a  daguerreotypist  is  well  known,  that 
of  Holgrave,  who  lived  in  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
but  no  examples  of  his  work  have  come  down  to  us. 
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Rogeb  Conant,  a  Foundee  of  Massachusetts.  By  Clifford 
K.  Ship  ton.  1944.  171  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Mr.  Shipton  has  given  us  something  that  has  been  long 
needed  —  a  first  class  biography  of  the  founding  father  of 
Salem,  Roger  Conant.  He  depicts  Conant  as  settler,  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Dorchester  Company,  organizer  of  the  Salem 
church,  planter,  selectman,  juryman,  judge  and  surveyor. 
Moving  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann  and  then  to  Salem,  two 
years  before  Endecott  and  four  years  before  Winthrop  set 
foot  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  he  with  a  few  other 
planters  built  their  rude  houses  and  sat  themselves  down  in 
this  wilderness  determined  to  make  a  permanent  settlement. 
Through  all  the  hardships  of  those  first  two  years,  the  great¬ 
est  proof  of  his  character  was  shown.  Mr.  Shipton  shows 
Roger  Williams,  who  was  driven  from  Salem,  to  have  been 
considerable  of  a  bigot  and  his  contention  that  Conant  and 
the  other  Puritans  were  the  real  liberals  will  be  commended 
by  historians  who  know  the  facts.  Mr.  Shipton  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  bringing  to  life  the  earliest  days  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  has  drawn  freely  from  the  Essex  County  Quar¬ 
terly  Court  Records  which  are  the  most  complete  of  any  simi¬ 
lar  records  in  the  country  and  which  were  published  by  the 
Essex  Institute  several  years  ago.  He  has  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  discover  facts  about  the  early  settlement  and  has 
woven  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  history  popular 
reading.  His  occasional  comparison  between  those  times 
and  the  present  are  both  entertaining  and  enlightening.  The 
book  is  a  scholarly  piece  of  reconstruction,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  Mr.  Shipton,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wiU 
delve  still  further  into  Massachusetts  history  with  as  great 
success  as  his  present  venture.  A  full  index  completes  the 
book.  This  is  a  must  for  all  historical  libraries  and  for  all 
who  like  to  read  the  truth  backed  up  by  facts. 

Treaty  Poets.  By  Hallett  Abend.  1944.  271  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company, 
Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  author,  who  spent  thirteen  years  in  China  previous 
to  the  war  with  Japan,  and  was  brutally  attacked  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  in  his  office,  thereby  loosing  all  his  manuscripts,  in- 
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eluding,  unfortunately,  a  biography  of  Frederick  Townsend 
Ward  of  Salem,  has  added  another  to  his  already  long  list  of 
authoritative  books  on  the  Far  East.  He  writes  “Since  it 
was  our  national  policies  toward  China  and  Chinese  affairs 
which  finally  and  inevitably  precipitated  the  Japanese  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor  and  dragged  the  United  States  reluctant¬ 
ly  into  the  second  World  War,  those  who  relish  a  mystic  in¬ 
terpretation  of  history  may  delight  in  reading  a  certain  sym¬ 
bolism  into  the  fact  that  it  was  George  Washington,  who 
signed  the  appointment  for  the  first  American  consul  ever 
to  go  to  China”  —  Samuel  Shaw,  in  1786.  This  history  of 
the  policies  and  politics  of  the  Far  East  with  the  United 
States  Government  is  worth  reading  and  Mr.  Abend  has 
given  not  only  his  own  views  but  he  has  produced  facts  and 
figures  to  corroborate  his  statements.  Eecommended  to  all 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  China  and  to  the  general  public. 
A  full  index  is  provided. 

Coaching  Roads  of  Old  New  England,  Theie  Inns  and 
Tavebns.  By  George  Francis  Marlowe.  1945.  200 
pp.  small  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  fascinating  little  book,  with  most  artistic  drawings  by 
the  author,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  love  New  England, 
for  in  no  way  can  strangers  know  this  part  of  the  country 
better  than  by  travelling  some  of  the  old  coaching  roads.  The 
book  is  small,  but  the  author  has  covered  about  all  of  New 
England,  recalling  anecdotes  of  Revolutionary  days,  of  his¬ 
toric  taverns,  of  smugglers,  patriots  and  mail  carriers.  The 
last  chapter  includes  the  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth  road, 
featuring  Lynn,  Salem,  with  its  Peabody  Museum  and  Essex 
Institute,  Ipswich,  Rowley,  Newbury  and  Newburyport.  End 
papers  show  an  excellent  map  of  the  places  mentioned.  Mr. 
Marlowe  is  a  professional  architect,  having  served  in  the 
offices  of  Peabody  and  Stearns  and  Andrews,  Jaques  and 
Rantoul,  but  later  practising  independently.  An  ideal  book 
for  a  gift.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Fathee  Theobald  Mathew,  Apostle  of  Temperance. 
By  Rev.  Patrick  Rogers.  1945.  166  pp.,  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company, 
55  Fifth  Avenue.  Price,  $2.50. 

Father  Mathew  was  a  militant  leader  in  the  total  ahstin- 
ance  crusade  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  both  in 
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this  country  and  Great  Britain,  and  as  such  exerted  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  among  the  early  Irish  immigrants.  Father 
Rogers  has  done  a  distinct  service  in  bringing  out  this  new 
biography  which  supplements  and  corrects  many  errors  in  the 
previous  biography  published  eighty  years  ago.  Gladstone 
once  wrote :  “What  a  character  you  have  shown  us  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  its  earnestness,  its  deep  devotion  and,  above  all,  in 
that  boundless  love  which  caused  him  to  show  forth  in  deed 
and  trust  the  beauty  of  holiness.”  Father  Mathew  visited 
Salem  in  1849,  and  later  a  statue  was  erected  by  his  follow¬ 
ers  which  still  stands  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church 
grounds.  Unfortunately  the  diaries  of  his  American  tour 
are  missing,  but  the  societies  founded  in  his  honor  did  valiant 
service  up  to  within  recent  times.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Thb  Town  That  Saved  a  State.  Westerly.  Written 
during  the  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  in  1936  for  the 
Westerly  Rhode  Island  Committee.  By  Mary  Agnes 
Best.  1943.  383  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Westerly,  R.  I.: 
The  Utter  Company. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  history  of  a  typical  Rhode 
Island  town  died  before  the  book  could  be  published.  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  wrote  a  brief  biography  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
author  and  Martha  B.  Finley  has  added  her  testimonial  of 
the  luminous  personality  of  Miss  Best.  Finally  the  local 
Historical  Society  succeeded  in  raising  funds  to  give  the 
book  to  the  public  in  its  present  form.  From  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  which  tells  of  the  beginnings  of  this  frontier  town,  to  the 
last,  which  depicts  the  terrific  hurricane  of  1938  when  Wes¬ 
terly  lost  nearly  one-thousand  houses  stretched  along  the 
twelve  miles  of  waterfront,  the  book  reflects  the  brilliant  mind 
that  wrote  it.  There  is  a  good  index.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Maqna  Chabta.  Part  III.  Continuing  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  Barons.  By  John  S.  Wurts.  1944.  619  pp.,  oc¬ 
tavo,  cloth,  iUus.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Brookfield  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  Parts  I  and  II.  It  con¬ 
tains  additional  pedigrees  of  the  Barons,  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  events  of  the  times,  and  biographical  sketches 
of  the  ancestors  with  their  occupations  and  personalities. 
Considering  ancient  sources  “it  is  disappointing  to  find  that 
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the  bards  and  monks  and  other  contemporary  historians  do 
not  agree  in  many  of  their  details.  Dates  and  places  have 
often  been  too  meagerly  preserved  to  enable  one  now  to  form 
a  fixed  opinion  as  to  the  integrity  of  many  early  pedigrees.” 
Mr.  Wurts  has  selected  the  most  logical  items  from  this  ma¬ 
terial.  Coats-of-arms  are  well  illustrated  and  described. 
There  is  an  index. 
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